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WATCH FOR [eeaeytrenem 
THIS LABEL 

Rawlings Formula-15 
treated R5 football, RSS 


and RLO basketballs are am Rawlings 


identified by this own laboratory comes 
Rawlin this new sensational leather 
oe " treatment—a finishing application 


for footballs and basketballs that 
imparts a remarkably different 
gripping surface—a positive finger- 
traction never before possible. 
Formula-15 is not a sticky adhesive— 
not a tacky, gummy substance that 
picks up dirt and lint—but a treatment 
that is virtually an additional tanning 
process. Rain, dew and perspiration won’t 
impair—but actually improves—this new 
perfect gripping surface—a positive-gripping 
surface that remains effective under 

ANY playing condition! 

It’s another First For Rawlings— 
Formula-15 For Positive Grip! 


FE fhsk Your Dealer About Tt! 
. = * RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY « ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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baseball equipment? 


Plenty that’s new in the expanded 1953 Spalding line. 


New models in gloves with many coach and player-approved 





features that add strength and variety to this finest of 
Spalding team equipment. All in a quality class with those 
famous oficial base ball stars of the Big Leagues— 3 
the Twins of the Majors. The Spalding ball in 
the National—the Spalding-made Reach in the 


American. Each has been official since the start of 


the Major Leagues. When you adopt one of these 





official Big League balls for your 
team, it’s-a sound decision 
to go down the line on 
Spalding’s new baseball 


equipment. 
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Niagara Massage 
Speeds Recovery 
of Injured Players 


Reduces and prevents injuries, relieves nervous 


tension, loosens taut muscles, helps prevent 


muscular atrophy after injury 


IAGARA of Adamsville, Pa., 

has developed a unique and 

highly efficient line of me- 
chanical massage ile ee ree A 
radically-designed, patented 
motor develops a revolutionary 
three-way (horizontal-vertical- 
circular) mechanical pulsation. 
This action is an invaluable aid 
in stimulating circulation to aid 
in the healing of sprains, fractures, 
charley horses, and many other 
bone and muscle injuries. 

After a season’s testing of 
Niagara equipment at Massillon 
(Ohio) High School, Football 
Coach Chuck Mather stated, ““We 
had fewer injuries this season 
than any I can cog onal (Not 
a single Massillon player missed 
a game because of a = horse!) 

Howard Waite, Trainer, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Panthers, is 
a pioneer in the use of Niagara 
Massage as a general conditioning 
aid and as a method of reducing 


ee time among his athletes. 

Waite uses two Niagara Port- 
able Sets, an Orthopedic Adaptor, 
and a Triple Table. 

Dr. Harrison J. Weaver, of the 
St. Louis Cardinals, has experi- 
enced outstanding success with 
Niagara equipment in speeding 
the healing of fractures and cer- 
tain types of spinal injuries. 

The Niagara Hand Unit and 
the All-Purpose Cushion are sold 
together as a portable set. This 
can be used right at the players’ 
bench where it is available for 
use on charley horses, sprains, etc., 
the instant they develop! 

The Orthopedic Adaptor is an 
accessory to the Hand Unit. It 
applies soothing, beneficial mas- 
sage direct to injured elbows, 
knees, wrists, ankles, etc. 

Prices of Niagara Mechanical 
Massage equipment are surpris- 
ingly reasonable when compared 
to other therapeutic equipment. 





TRIPLE TABLE for all-over massage. Cushions adjust to fit contours of body. 
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PORTABLE SET consists of Niagara Hand 
Unit and All-Purpose Cushion. 





RALPH KINER demonstrates how he uses 
his Portable Niagara Massage Set toloosen 
taut muscles and ease pre-game tension. 





ORTHOPEDIC ADAPTOR used with Hand 
Unit for spot massage on injured elbow, 
knee, wrist, ankle, etc. 


The 2-Unit Portable Set (Hand 
Unit and Cushion) sells for only 
$159.00. The Orthopedic Adaptor, 
a “‘must” for every trainer, is a 
mere $22.50. The large profes- 
sional Triple Table is $515.00. 

More and more of the top ath- 
letic teams are recognizing the 
value of Niagara equipment as a 
wonderful conditioning aid. 
you, too, are interested in equip- 
ping your teams with the dew 
In massage equipment, write to 
Niagara, Adamsville, Pa. You 
may send coupon, ‘below, for 
further information or to place 
an order. 


r 
| NIAGARA, Dept. A 
Adamsville, Pa. 


0) Send me additional information on Niagara 
Massage for athletes. 
| © I wish to order the following: 
Portable Sets ($159.00) 
| Orthopedic Adaptors ($22.50) 
| ____ Triple Tables ($515.00) 


| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

! 

| I've attached shipping and billing instructions. 
| Name__ | 
| Title | 
| Address | 
| 
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large number of 


A surprisingly 

coaches have successfully coached 
sports in which they never participat- 
ed. An illustration of this is Jack 


Nagle, assistant basketball coach at 
Marquette, who took over the cross 
country team when “Bus” Shimek was 
taken ill, and guided it to the Central 
Collegiate title a year ago . . - Bob 
Savage of East High School in Des 
Moines, Iowa, has compiled an en- 
viable record. His teams won the 
city football title four years in suc- 
cession. In the last 28 games his team 
has lost only 3 games . . . Terry Bren- 
nan, Notre Dame star of the late 40's, 


| likewise has an outstanding record, 


| having coached his Mount Carmel 
| team to three successive Chicago high 


| school championships. 
| er school has managed to win three 


Only one oth- 


titles, but not successively . . . Few, if 


_ any athletic plants in the country, can 


| basketball championship . . . 


boast a gymnasium comparable to the 
new $12,000,000 Memorial Gymnas- 
ium at Phillips Andover Academy. 
Probably its most unusual feature is 
the use of separate-swimming and div- 
ing areas. The pool has an under- 
water observation post with a public 
address system. There are four regu- 


lation basketball courts, five squash 
courts, a wrestling room, exercise 
room, and air conditioned locker 


rooms in the mammoth structure. The 
equipment room is complete, with a 
drill press set up to remove and 
place football cleats. 


* * x 


One of the busiest coaches in the 
field is Bob Harvey of DePauw. Be- 
sides being head basketball coach, he 
is track coach, cross country coach, 
and coach of the reserves in football 

Harvey left his post as athletic 
director at Franklin College to replace 
Jay McCreary when McCreary return- 
ed to high school coaching. Mc- 
Creary’s team won the 1952 Indiana 
Bill Bow- 
erman, popular end and track coach 
at Oregon University, possesses one of 
the best high school coaching records 
ever compiled in that state. In seven 
years his football teams at Medford 


ae won 64, lost but 8, and had 3 ties. The 


record included 3 state championship: 
and 3 undefeated seasons. In track 
his teams won 7 out of 8 Haywarc 
Relays and 3 state titles . . . Westcot 

Moulton, a frequent contributor t 
these pages on his favorite sport o 
hockey, has relinquished the hockey 
post at Brown to become dean of the 
University . .. Don Whiston succeed 
Moulton as hockey coach . . . Throug! 
the years, Yale has played 74 differ 
ent schools or clubs in football anc 
holds an edge over all but fou 

schools, these being Georgia, Vande 
bilt, Boston College, and lowa. Among 
the victims is Wesleyan who playe« 
Yale 45 times and managed to ac 
cumulate the grand total of 12 points 
Against this figure Yale has 1979 

points. The overall totals are equal 
ly astounding — Yale 15,346, oppo 
nents 3,491 .. . Not as overwhelming 
but equally outstanding, is Illinois’ 
record of holding an advantage in 
basketball over all of the members 
of the Western Conference. Winning 
conference championships is nothing 
new for Harry Combes, for his high 
school record at Champaign, IIl., High 
School, shows an amazing 254 games 
won, with 46 lost, for a neat percent 
age of 847. Couple that to his 94 and 
26 record, with a 783 percentage at 
Illinois, and you have one of the top 
coaching records of all time. 


The growing popularity of glass 
backboards is clearly shown by the 
number of states that are using them 
for their tournaments. Iowa and Kan 
sas have purchased the new fan-shap 
ed banks for their state tournaments 
Vermont is establishing a full 
time state association office . . . Rhode 
Island, with only 33 member schools 
in its association, may have the small 
est number of schools, but it probab- 
ly has the largest average enrollment 
with better than 650 per school 
Ever since the war, the basketball 
championship of the Skyline Eight 
Conference, and its predecessor, the 
Skyline Six, has been won by eithe 
Brigham Young and Wyoming. What 
is more, the years that Wyoming did 
not win, the Cowboys finished seconc. 
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G nickels 


AH FAD*.. every dollar a ait for maintenance 


when you specify 


labor-saving floor treatments 


by tobe 


This sample of visual arithmetic is just to re- 
mind you of three things: 



















FIRST —the major operating expense in any 
building is maintenance 


SECOND —90% of the money spent on main- 
tenance goes for labor (only 10% for material) 


THIRD — Hillyard floor treatment products can 
save you up to HALF of this labor cost... 


Because they’re specialized to go on easily — last 
longer — need less daily care. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


* 


rat Eee ig 


Hillyard Chemical Company, St. Joseph, Missouri 
Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer in my vicinity call 





You know it’s 
right if it comes 




















! 
ina . — make a complete floor survey — free of charge. 
ssa > | NAME TITLE 
! INSTITUTION 
w/ St. Joseph, Mo . ADDRESS 
: | CITY STATE 
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NY critical analysis of our 1952 
U. S. Olympic javelin team must 
be preceded by a few general com- 
ments. First, it should be pointed out 
that the Scandinavians have long 


@ Bill. MILLER 


dominated this event and that Ameri- 
can throwers have never won it. At 
Helsinki, Cy Young won the Olympic 
championship with a throw of 242 


feet, % inches, Bill Miller was second 
with 237 feet, 834 inches, and Bud 
Held was ninth with 224 feet, 5% 
inches. 


@ BUD HELD 
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orm Analysis of Our 
mpic Javelin Throwers 


By C. D. WERNER 
Track Coach, Pennsylvania State College 


It was necessary to throw over 209 
feet, 1154 inches to get into the finals. 
All three of our throwers achieved 
this distance on their first attempts. 
Later, just before the finals, Cy Young 
asked what we thought of his plan to 
try and get his first throw out around 
240 to 250 feet. Naturally, we ap- 
proved. We mention this because we 
are firmly convinced that Young's 
first throw, which was over 240 feet, 
caused a general tightening up among 


the rest of. the field which may have 
been a favorable factor. We did know 
all along that several of the foreign 
throwers were very capable of defeat- 
ing us. In fact, we believe it is safe 
to say that our first and second places 
came because of an upset. 

Many people are not aware of the 
fact that Bud Held had trouble with 
his footing at Helsinki and did not 
have a good day. Proof of his ability 
came in a post-Olympic meet at Tam- 
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pere, Finland, where a quarter of an 
inch foul erased a throw of over 254 
feet. We know because we saw it. 
We would like to say a few words 
about the individual natural physical 
attributes of our javelin throwers. 


Young is big and throws with a great 
deal of back and shoulder strength. 
Miller is shorter, has speed, very good 
timing, and a fast arm. Held, on the 
other hand, is tall and willowy, with 
a long arm, which seems to produce 





a whip-like throw. All three mén 
have developed their form so they get 
as much help from their back muscles 
as is possible. 

Young, Miller, and Held have been 
three very diligent students of javelin 
throwing. They are well-informed, 
and speak with a knowledge of tech- 
nique and its application to the in- 
dividual characteristics of their event. 
Their mastery of form and methods of 
performing have resulted in at last 


° BPs, 
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HARLES “CHIC” WERNER, long- 

time track coach at Penn State, 
was one of the assistant Olympic 
track coaches this past summer at 
Helsinki. Working with the three 
javelin throwers, he is eminently 
qualified to analyze their form. 


placing American javelin standards 
on a par with those of the best in the 


world. 

These boys have many similarities 
in form as well as quite a few differ- 
ences. Surprisingly enough, in their 
efforts to get the best distance, all 
three have ended up using the “front 
cross-over” or “running throw” form 
(Finnish style). 


Young 


Illustration 1 of Young shows the 


veo 





javelin being gripped snuggly and 
running diagonally down the palm 
of his right hand. The palm of his 
right hand faces up and should re- 
main this way throughout the run and 
into the throwing stance. 

Cy Young carries the javelin in‘a 
relaxed manner over his right should- 
er. His throwing arm is extended 
backward as his right leg starts for- 
ward into the step before the cross- 
over. Young’s right shoulder is turn- 


ed backward in the run until both 
shoulders are lined up with the direc- 
tion of the throw (before he arrives 
at the throwing stance position). 

Illustration 5 (getting into the 
throwing stance) shows Young’s right 
foot pointed slightly forward in posi- 
tion to start the drive. His body is 
still parallel to the direction of the 
throw and his hips are slightly open 
or turned toward the left. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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AST January, the Athletic Jour- 
nal ran a very comprehensive sur- 

vey of track and field facilities. Basic- 
ally, the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia agrees with the consensus of 
coaches as reported in the survey. 
The major differences are in the Pal- 
co Wool used in the construction, 
the additional lane for curve and 
straightaway, and the slope of the 
track to the inside. Copies of the sur- 
vey may be secured free of charge 
from the the Athletic Institute, 209 
South State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


HE new running track which was 

completed in December, 1951 at 
the University of Southern California 
has proven to be very satisfactory. 
From June 15 to June 25 last sum- 
mer many of the track men, who 
later represented the United States 
in the Olympic Games, worked out 
on our track and liked the surface 
very much. 

Many of the coaches who were in 
Los Angeles with their men expressed 
interest in the composition of the 
track and also in the sprinkling sys- 
tem that we use. We hope this article 
will give them the information they 
desire. 

The track had a real test for drain- 
age when Los Angeles had more rain 
during February and March of 1952 
than it had for many years. We are 
happy to say that the boys were able 
to work out on the track every day. 
In fact, a track of this type is faster 
when it is wet than when it is dry. 

Because of the restricted area where 
the track was built we were able to 
have only a 180 yard straightaway 
but found that for a practice track 
it worked out satisfactorily. How- 
ever, a space was left along one side 
where bleachers can be constructed 
that will seat 500 spectators if we 
want to hold meets. 


There is a practice football field 
in the enclosure which leaves space 
at one end for the shot put area 
and high jump pit and at the other 
end for the discus ring. The pole vault 
and broad jump runway and pit 
run parallel to the football field giv- 
ing us plenty of length for both. The 
javelin is thrown from east to west 
in the center of the football field. 
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By JESS MORTENSEN 
ack Coach, University of Southern California 


POST 





ESS MORTENSEN earned eight 

letters in football, basketball, 
and track at U.S.C. from 1927 to 
1930. After graduation he coach- 
ed these three sports for 12 years 
at Riverside Junior College. After 
serving in the navy athletic pro- 
gram, Mortensen returned to River- 
side for two years. During 1947 
and 1948 he was head track and 
freshman football coach at Denver 
University. In 1949 he was head 
track coach at West Point, and 
when Jess Hill was made football 
coach at U.S.C., Jess Mortensen was 
selected his successor as track 
coach. 
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By laying samples of the composi- 
tion of the track it was found that 
water would not go through the Palco 
Wool. Therefore, contrary to the 
drawing of the cross section of the 
track, there is a space of 6 inches next 
to the inner curb where no Palco 
Wool was used and crushed rock was 
substituted to allow better drainage. 

It might be well to state here that 


Palco Wool is actually ground up 
redwood bark that is laid on a sur- 
face about 8 inches thick and when 
rolled it presses down to 4 inches. 
It has been proven that Palco Wool 
will not decay. It gives the track a 
good spring and eliminates trouble 
with shin splints. No men had trouble 
with their legs due to a hard running 
surface. 


As is shown in the cross section of 
the track, there is 8 1/4 inches of 3/4 
inch crushed rock with a 3 inch drain 
pipe, 4 inches of Palco Wool, I inch 
of washed pea gravel, 2 inches of a 
mixture of 50 per cent bituminous 
coal cinders and 50 per cent clay, 2 
inches of a mixture of 65 per cent 
bituminous coal cinders, 25 per cent 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Infield Defense 


By JAMES SMILGOFF 
Baseball Coach, Taft High School, Chicago, Illinois 


STRONG defensive team knows 

what to do in each situation as it 
arises during the course of a game. 
Since any infield is as strong as each 
individual in that infield, it becomes 
necessary for each player to practice 
against the challenging situations 
which are apt to arise. In practicing 
defensive infield play, the pitcher 
should be included. He should be 
trained to start toward first base and 
should be ready to cover that base on 
every ball hit to his left. He should 
practice starting toward first base un- 
til it becomes automatic. 

The pitcher should also be trained 
to back up an infielder when an op- 
ponent is caught in a run-down be- 
tween bases. For example, should he 
pick a runner off first base, the pitch- 
er should start for that base to back 
up the first baseman in case the base- 
runner decides to get in a run-down 
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between first and second. The short- 
stop would back up the second base- 
man in this situation. When a run- 
ner is caught between second and 
third base the pitcher backs up the 
third baseman. If a runner is caught 
in a run-down between third base and 
home, the pitcher backs up the catch- 
er. The pitcher must move immed- 
iately into position if he is to get to 
his post soon enough to be effective 
in the run-down. Indecision and ig- 
norance oftentimes prove fatal. 

In order to be a strong defensive 
player the pitcher must practice field- 
ing bunts both to his left and to his 
right. In fielding a bunt down the 
third base line, a right-handed pitcher 
should learn to field the ball and 
throw off his right foot without 
double stepping toward first base (Se- 
quence A). 

The pitcher should also work on 








ee ee eee 




















fielding a fast bouncing ball and 
whirling to throw to second base to 
start a double play. Another impor- 
tant play to work on is that of fielding 
a bunt along the third base line and 
throwing to that base for a force play, 
with runners on first and second base 
and none out (Sequence B). Finally, 
the pitcher must be alert to back up 
his infield teammates on throws from 
the outfielders. 

In addition to learning how to re- 
ceive all types of thrown balls, and 
how to shift on each throw, the first 
baseman must also be able to meet 
offensive challenges. He must break 
in fast toward the hitter on an at- 
tempted sacrifice bunt, and he must 
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handle the ball quickly and cleanly in 
order to make a force play at second 
base if it is at all possible. A good 
first baseman plays in close and learns 
to sneak in on a prospective bunter 
when there are runners on first and 
second base and none out. In this 
way it is possible to make a force play 
at third base. While holding a run- 
ner on first base, a good first baseman 
practices making the double play to 
second base and back to first on a 
ground ball. First basemen should 
always practice throwing across the 








diamond from first base to third base 
in order to be ready to make a play 
at that base should the occasion de- 
mand it. 

A first baseman should 
and practice with his pitcher on drop- 
ping back behind a base-runner on 
first base when his team is ahead in 
the score near the end of the game. 
He must also learn to be a cut-off 
man on all extra base hits, and on 
singles to right field with a runner on 
second base. 

A good defensive second baseman 
must be able to do more than just 
field ground and fly balls. He must 
learn to cover first base, or back up 
the first baseman on all bunts (Se- 
quence C). This must be practiced 
until it becomes routine. The second 
baseman must also learn to handle the 
push or drag bunt. He must be a 
good relay man on extra base hits. 
He must be able to break up the 
double steal with runners on first and 
third when he acts as a cut-off man. 
The second baseman must practice 
continuously on his footwork around 
second base in making the double 
play. He must team up with the 
shortstop through a continuous ex- 
change of information with that play- 
er during the course of the game. 

The shortstop in a good defensive 
infield is a “take charge” player. He 
is an aggressively defensive individual 


team up 
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who wants to handle the ball in order 
to create one more out against the of- 
fense. A good shortstop knows how 
to handle all types of ground balls 
ind fly balls.” He holds a base-runner 
close to second base in order to be 
ible to force that runner at third base 
m a sacrifice bunt. The shortstop 
learns to be a cut-off man between 
second and third base on all singles 
to right field, with a runner on first 
base. He practices to become a good 

man on all extra base hits to 
left field and center field. On double 
plays, the shortstop practices his foot- 
work, and learns to avoid an incoming 
base-runner to second base. He also 


practices with his catcher on breaking 
up a double steal with runners on 
first base and third base. Finally, the 
shortstop must team up with his sec- 


ond baseman in order to avoid any 
confusion regardless of the type of 
play that arises. 

A good defensive third baseman 
knows how to creep in to discourage 
the bunters from bunting and throw 
them out at first base if they do bunt. 
He moves around and plays accord- 
ingly on each pitch. In short, the 
third baseman does not play third 
base “on a dime” as the saying goes. 
The alert defensive third baseman 
teams up with his pitcher on all bunts. 
He practices with his pitcher in team- 
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ing up to force a runner at third base 
on a bunt when there are runners on 
first and second base and nobody out. 
The third baseman teams up with his 
catcher on pop flies. He acts as a 
cut-off man ver necessary on 
singles to left field. He strives for 
perfection in handling slow hit balls 
and bunts on the run, and throwing 


IM SMILGOFF lives baseball 

nine months of the year, and 
the other three turns to football. 
During the school year he coaches 
his Taft team, always a strong con- 
tender in Chicago high school base- 
ball, lectures, and writes on his fav- 
orite sport. During the summer he 
travels around the Midwest con- 
ducting baseball schools for the 
Chicago Cubs. 


to first base for the out. Finally, he 
handles most pop flies around the 
pitching mound since they are toward 
his glove shand side. 

Strong defensive catchers are the 
hub of the infield around which the 
infield wheel revolves. This type of 
receiver calls all plays immediately, 
as they arise. Good defensive catchers 
anticipate that every pitch will be a 
wild pitch; in this way they are able 





to handle every pitch well. A good 
defensive catcher starts out for a bunt 
down the third base side and contin- 
ues on to cover third base as the third 
baseman fields the bunt when there 
is a runner on first base only (Se- 
quence D). Good receivers practice 
daily on pop fouls. Defensive receiv- 
ers, who are good, throw well because . 
they practice throwing as a defensive 
maneuver. They back up first base 
when necessary, and also line up with 
throws from the second baseman and 
shortstop to the pitcher. They know 
how to tag runners out at the plate, 
and also how to tag home plate and 
throw to first base on the home to 
first double play. 
(Continued on page 45) 












Sideline Pass Variations 


By BEN NEFF 


Basketball Coach, Lowell High School, San Francisco, California 


HERE are four basic plays in 

basketball. All players are taught 
these plays in three-man systems, and 
the correct fundamentals of offense 
and defense are taught with the plays. 
Special drills to teach players, with 
the exception of drills in technique 
for beginners, are a waste of time. In 
the five-man system at least two play- 
ers and sometimes three or four mere- 
ly decoy. In the three-man system the 
decoy action is eliminated. The play- 
er meets the play situation oftener. 
There is a direct carry-over action 
from the three-man system to the five- 
man system. At least three men must 
be in a system or the pass-off or con- 
tinuity pass could not be effected. 
Once players learn the basic plays it 
is easy to teach a great deal of varia- 
tion. 

Basketball teams score by using the 
following four basic plays. Scoring is 
accomplished by system or free play; 
these basic plays do not change. Num- 
ber 1 is the fake or the one-against- 
one play. Number 2 is the cut, the 
cut-over or the cut behind the guard. 
Number 3 is the pivot play where one 
or more outside players cut over a 
pivot man. Number 4 is the pick-off 
screen where a player cuts or dribbles 
over a player in a set position. In 
this play the screening player cuts for 
a possible return pass when the cut- 
ter or dribbler gets even with him. 
The screener never blocks; he merely 
holds his position and then cuts when 
the cut-over man gets even with him. 

We have a strong prejudice against 
blackboard talks, and believe them to 
be a great waste of time. Erased chalk 
lines confuse continuity and variation 
of action. Rather, the players are 
grouped with the coach on the playing 
floor and the action of the play is de- 
scribed by the movement of five pen- 





EN NEFF started coaching Low- 

ell High School teams in the 
fall of 1925. Since then Lowell has 
won more San Francisco Unlimited 
basketball titles than any other 
school. Numerous Lowell graduates 
have gone on to star in collegiate 
and professional ball. Two of Neff’s 
prize players were Bob Feerick, 
now coaching Santa Clara, and 
Howard Dallmar, coach at Penn- 
sylvania. 











nies. Then the boys are drilled im- 
mediately in the play. We drill the 
continuity and fake the scoring pass. 
When one group learns the pattern, 














DIAS. 3 


they defense for the next group and 
direct them in the correct movement. 
At first, the defensive is passive. When 
the team is well-drilled, the defense 
plays aggressively. 

The first play to be described is 
called the sideline pass. It is the sen- 
timental play of Lowell High School. 
This play was created over twenty 
years ago, and it took competing 
teams at least five years to check it 
successfully. It is still effective when 
it is used with other moves and varia- 
tions. The sideline pass involves part 
of our basic play philosophy or theory. 
All play or combination play patterns 
require two essentials; one is as im- 
portant as the other. These essen- 
tials are the scoring play or plays, and 
the pass-off or continuity pass. The 
continuity should always be taught 
first, and then the boys should learn 
to fake the scoring pass and the pass- 
off. The pass-off pass always starts 
the basic play again, or in some cases 
a combination play. 

In the sideline pass play, Diagram 
1, O3 passes to Ol and cuts to the 
diagonal corner. When OI receives 
the pass, 04 fakes to cut in, then cuts 
over to O3’s original position, and re- 
ceives a pass from Ol. After passing 
to O4, O1 runs fast to the key and 
stops. When O04 receives a pass, O5 
cuts to the sideline for a pass from 
O4. When O5 receives the pass, O2 
fakes to cut behind his guard and cuts 
over Ol at the key. O5 may pass to 
O2 for the scoring situation or he 
may pass off to O4 who holds for the 
pass-off or continuity pass. On the 
continuity pass to O04, the play starts 
over, with O3 cutting to the original 
O4 position. Ol and O2 change sides, 
and O5 cuts back to his original posi- 
tion. When a guard passes to a for- 
ward he cuts to the diagonal corner; 
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STRENGTH 


Shown here braced leg supports 
entire weight of 195-lb. man. 
Steel splints eliminate lateral 
motion of knee. Shook Brace can 
prevent injuries BEFORE they 
occur. 


MOBILITY 


Wearer of brace can perform any 
athletic maneuver as casily as 
with a normal leg. Brace gives 


THE SHOOK Athletic Trainers’ 
KNEE BRACE 
The Brace that gives Positive Support 


BALL BEARING JOINT ALLOWS NATURAL FREEDOM 
FOR ALL ATHLETIC MANEUVERS : 


Flexion Extension Running 
Kicking Pivoting Jumping 
Cutting to the inside Side-stepping 


SHOOK ATHLETIC TRAINERS’ KNEE BRACE IS A 

NATURAL AID FOR... Protecting a knee injury... 

Preventing a knee injury ... Protecting post-surgery 
Strengthening medial ligaments. 


POSITIVE AS A REINFORCED STEEL SPLINT 
YET AS FLEXIBLE AS A NORMAL KNEE 


complete comfort to the wearer 
and freedom of action for ALL 
Athletic Sports. 


Proven in FOOTBALL — Now Ready for Action /n BASKETBALL! 


GENUINE TOLEX OUTER COVERING 
nn ELASTIC TONGUE INSERT 


LATE STEEL UPPER LEG SPLINT 


SNAPS FOR EASY 
ATTACHMENT OF TONGUE 


ELASTIC WEBBING EXPANSION SEGMENT 


SOFT CALFSKIN INNER LINING 
G&D FREE ACTION BALL BEARING JOINT 
(See exploded view) 
¢ PRESSED STEEL REINFORCEMENT RIBS 
FOAM RUBBER PADDING UNDER LEATHER 


ELASTIC TONGUE INSERT 
SOFT CALF INNER LINING 
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KNEE BRACE WILL FIT ANY SIZE LEG 

Brace comes with one set elastic inserts which determine size, 
4 standard thigh and 4 standard calf insert sizes are available. 
Brace is interchangeable. Fits either right or left leg. 


The SHOOK Athletic Trainers’ KNEE BRACE 
is available only through the 
Athletic Products Company, South Bend, Indiana 


z Athletic Trainers = 


FULLY 
PATENTED KNEE BRACE 


ATHLETIC PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC., Box 86, South Bend 24, Indiana 
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DIAG .6 


when a guard passes to the center he 
holds his position for the continuity 
pass. 

Diagram 2 shows the floor shot 
variation which was developed to 
counter sinking and switching of the 
men guarding Ol and O2. O3 passes 
to Ol and cuts to the diagonal corner. 
O4 cuts to the original position of O3 
and receives a pass) from Ol. After 
the pass, O! cuts fast to the key and 
stops. When O4 receives the pass, 
O5 cuts to the sideline. O4 fakes a 
pass to O5. When O1| gets to the key, 
O2 fakes behind his guard, Ol cuts 
over and screens for O05. The moment 
O2 cuts over Ol, O1 cuts out to the 
edge of the circle for a pass from O4. 
Ol may shoot or pass to O5, cutting 
over O2, after O1 receives the ball. Ol 
may make the continuity pass to O3 
at the original O2 position. If O3 re- 
ceives the pass-off pass, he dribbles 
out to the original O4 position. O5 
is in his original position, and the 
forwards and guards have changed 
sides. 

The center fake play is shown in 
Diagram 3. O83 passes to Ol and cuts 
to the diagonal corner. O4 cuts to 
the original O3 position to receive the 
pass from Ol. After passing, O1 cuts 
fast to the key. Then O4 passes to 
O5 at the sideline. O5 fakes and tries 
to dribble by his guard. If O5 is forc- 
ed to ston his dribble, O2 cuts over 
Ol. If the ball is passed out to O4 
for the continuity pass, the play starts 
over. 


In the guard around play, which is 
shown in Diagram 4, O3 passes to O1 
and cuts to the diagonal corner. O4 
cuts to the original O3 position for 
a pass from Ol. Then O1 cuts to the 
key, O4 passes to O5 at the sideline 
and delays the cut. O5 passes to O2, 
cutting over Ol. O5 cuts over O2, 
and O4 cuts over O5. O2 passes to 
O4 if he is open. <A continuity pass 
is made to O3, cutting out, if O2 drib- 
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DIAG. 12 


bles to the sideline. O5 goes to his 
original position, and by this time the 
guards and forwards have changed 
sides. 

When the defensive player of the 
guards sinks to jam the middle, the 
offensive guard sinks him to the end 
line and the forwards and center go 
for the medium shot (Diagram 5) 
O3 passes to Ol and cuts to the diag 
onal corner. O1 passes to O4, cutting 
to the original O3 position. Then 
Ol cuts to the key.. O4 passes to O5 
at the sideline and cuts in to the base 
line. Then O2 cuts over O1 to re 
ceive a pass from O5. O5 cuts ove 
O2. If either O2 or O5 dribble to 
the sideline, they pass off to the guard 
on that side for the pass-off pass. The 
guards dribble out to the guard posi 
tions, the forwards to the forward pos 
itions, and the center to his original 
position. 

The cut back play is shown in Dia 
gram 6. O3 passes to Ol and cuts to 
the diagonal corner. Then O4 
to the original O3 position for a pass 
from Ol. After the pass, Ol cuts to 
the key. O4 passes to O5, cutting to 
the sideline, and cuts under the 
ket. O5 passes to O2, cutting ove 
Ol. O5 cuts in over O04, and O4 cuts 
back for a pass from O2 and shoots. 

Diagram 7 shows the guard gate 
play. O83 passes to Ol and cuts to the 
diagonal corner. Then O4 cuts to the 
original O3 position to receive a pass 
from Ol. Ol1 cuts to the key. O4 


(Continued on page 47) 
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LABORATORY RESEARCH, AGGRESSIVE POLICY, AND EXTENSIVE FIELD-TESTING 
HAVE COMBINED TO BRING YOU THE NEW, EXCLUSIVELY WILSON 


GRIP TATE >....:: 


While football coaches and players were suffering their 
most disastrous football season in history, from the stand- 
point of fumbles, in 1952, Wilson research and technical 
directors were bringing to a climax their labors of several 
years to develop a football that would reduce fumbling 
to a minimum. The results are now ready for you! 

It is with genuine pride in the advancement of athletics 
that Wilson announces the new, exclusive Grip-Tite process 
—your assurance of a football that guarantees you the 
maximum in feel and gripping tenacity in every kind of 
weather. With Grip-Tite, no type of climatic conditions 
can affect the playability of your Wilson football. 

Grip-Tite never lets your Wilson football know whether 
there's sun, snow or rain. It feels just the same, for this 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
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Offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities 


exclusive Wilson process adds water repellency to the 
other superior playing qualities of your leather football. 
Grip-Tite:is a part of the original tanning process devel- 
oped right into the ball, so there can be no absorption 
of moisture. 

Your kickers, passers, receivers and ball handlers can 
use the famous Wilson WR and THE DUKE with complete 
confidence...they’re Grip-Tite! 

* * * 


TEAMWORK ... Progress for you... through the combined 
efforts of (left to right) Coach Bob Voigts of Northwestern; 
Wilson Research Director John G. Havey; Chicago Cardinal and 
former All-American backfield great from Georgia, Charley 
Trippi; Wilson President F. J. Bowman; Present Backfield Coach 
and all-time All-American of Notre Dame, Johnny Lujack; and 
Wilson Vice-President Wm. F. King. 


(A subsidiary of Wilson &-Co., Inc.) 
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Preparing for the Future 


r; THE past we have, as a people, referred to the 
1920's as the Golden Era of Sports. During that 
decade, the great stadia were built, boxing had 
its first million dollar gate, baseball became truly 
the “Great American Pastime” and, in general, all 
the sports flourished. 

We are now entering upon a period which could 
in all probability make the decade of 1960 to 1970 
the greatest ever from the viewpoint of sports. At 
the present time the elementary schools are break- 
ing enrollment records with each succeeding year. 
Secondary school enrollments are down at the pres- 
ent time but are coming back slowly from the low 
point reached when the’ smaller number of child- 
ren born during the depression years reached high 
school age. 

Educators and administrators are preparing for 
the record secondary school enrollments soon to 
come. It is here that we in the field of athletics can 
lay the.groundwork for the decade of 1960 men- 
tioned above. We in athletics will have the oppor- 
tunity to teach the value of athletics and physical 
education to a vast number of youth. How well 
we indoctrinate these students in the value of ath- 
letics, and how well we teach them the athletic 
skills depends upon how well prepared we are for 
their arrival into the secondary schools. 

The preparation must be made along four ave- 
nues of approach. First, we must evaluate our pro- 


grams with the realization that our-athletic squads 


and classes will be larger in the future. 

Secondly, we should make plans for expanding 
the personnel in the athletic and physical educa- 
tion departments. 

In the third place, we must survey our facilities. 


20 





Is the area for play fields sufficient? Is the area 
properly seeded? Are the locker and shower rooms 
adequate? These are but a few of the questions 
which should be answered. If the area is insuffi- 
cient, the procurement of land and preparation of 
the land should be undertaken immediately. Plans 
should be formulated for enlargement and mod- 
ernization of indoor facilities if they are felt to be 
inadequate. 

Finally, a rather careful survey of equipment 
should be made and a long-time purchase plan 
should be inaugurated. For example, if enrollment 
figures in the primary grades indicate, let us say, 
a 10 per cent increase in secondary school enroll- 
ments then plans should be made for the addition- 
al items of equipment necessary for the increased 
enrollments. Rather than applying the expendi- 
tures all on one budget, the purchases should be 
spread over the next few years. 

Business men plan for peaks and depressions 
insofar as they are able. They do not, however, 
have the long advance warning that is available 
to school administrators merely through a study of 
birth statistics. 

If we in the field of athletics and physical edu- 
cation are ready for the indoctrination of the youth 
of the country into our sports philosophy we can 
make this the most sports-minded nation in the 
world. We must be ready to greet these young boys 
and girls with well-organized programs, trained 
personnel, and sufficient and suitable equipment 
and facilities. Now is the time to start along this 
road. 


Pictures in Coaching 


& Yee of the pleasures of our work is to read the 
many nice letters our readers write to us. Ap- 
parently our use of pictures has pleased our readers 
because we have received more favorable comments 
on this phase of the “Journal” than for any other 
single item. 

We have always believed in the use of pictures 
and visual aids, as it were, in coaching. The prob- 
lem was to find a camera which would take the pic- 
tures clearly and fast enough to permit good repro- 
duction when they appeared on the printed page. 

We refer to the pictures as “Athletic Journal 
Photos,” which means more than that they were 
taken by us. The camera with which the pictures 
are taken is unique in that there have been so many 
changes and additions to the basic camera that it 
resembles the original camera in name only. With 
all of the improvements, we have been able to stop 
all motion in sports except the whip of a golf club 
shaft. 

Satisfied with the camera, our next problem was 


how to utilize the pictures. In order to know what 
(Continued on page 55) 
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FIFTH OF A SERIES: The Story of Quality Athletic Shoe Construction . . . 


Why 
You Get the 


FINEST 

















When You Specify 


idde 





Sewing Welt ~ 
to the Shoe ™% 





1S phase of quality athletic shoe manufacture covers the s 

joining of the completely lasted shoe, including the upper 
and the insole, to the welt. It is the key operation in Genuine 
Goodyear Welt Construction, a unique shoe construction process 
contributing to the outstanding durability for which RIDDELL shoes 
have become famous. 


DOUBLE SHOULDER WELT 
The welt is the ‘coordinating’ element that is joined to the 
upper and insole and which in turn holds the outsole. The RIDDELL 
welt is made of especially treated tough genuine leather, skill- 
fully channeled to allow the thread to pass through in the in- 
seaming operation. 







CROSS SECTION 


Joining Welt 
Upper and Insole 





INSEAMING 

The term “inseaming™ can be said to be derived from the fact 
that the welt is stitched or “seamed” within the insole and through 
the upper in the Goodyear Welt method of construction. This 
seam, made with heavy linen thread, firmly holds the welt, the 
upper and the insole together and is a completely hidden seam. 
It lies on the opposite side of the insole to that which touches 
the foot of the wearer. The inside of the shoe is therefore 
clear of all thread. The inseaming operation itself is achieved 





by means of a curved needle which passes through one edge of 
the welt directly through the upper and lining and then through 
the insole “lip” or rib. 


As a result of this careful inseaming operation, the vital parts 
of the shoe are remarkably protected from hard surface wear. 
Thus, the wearer is assured of lasting comfort throughout the 
longer life of finer quality shoes. 


JOHN T. id Pe INC. sisted te tenes 


1259 NORTH WOOD ST. 


CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


Coaches and athletes throughout the nation for more 
than a quarter century have recognized this singular 
quality that has become synonymous with the name 
RIDDELL. 

When purchasing or recommending athletic shoes, 
remember, to be sure of the Finest . . . you can rely 
on RIDDELL! 


Safety Suspension Helmet 





Specialists in Finer Athletic Equipment for Head and Foot! 
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The whirlpool bath with its built up platform and specially de- 
signed seat and protective frame. A partial view of the first aid 
room showing the specially designed taping benches in the fore- 
ground, cupboards and work counter in the rear. The interior 





of the shower room. 





Richard Dean Arkins Memorial Field House 


By DALE PATTERSON 
Athletic Director, South Haven, Michigan, Public Schools 


OUTH Haven has one of the na- 
tion’s best small school athletic 
plants. Its athletic field embraces an 
eight acre field, one-quarter mile 
track, baseball diamond, softball dia- 
mond, practice area, and three tennis 


courts. These facilities are all lighted 
by ten 80 foot steel poles carrying 160- 
150 W. lamps, with the exception of 
the tennis courts. 

The latest and most modern of the 
facilities is the Richard Dean Arkins 


Memorial Field House which was 
completed in the spring of 1951. 
These facilities are the realization of 
the administration’s 36 years of 
dreams and plans which were finally 
(Continued on page 52) 
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| introduces 
“CUSTOM-BUILT” 


the glove of tomorrow 








MM acGregor is proud to introduce the “Custom-Built” model— 


the finest glove ever made. When you see this great new glove, 





you'll agree that it’s the glove for top service and performance. 






Uachusqor Sports Equipment 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
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Promotion of Track and Field 


Track Coach, University of Pennsylvania 


ONTRARY to the usual assump- . 

tions of track and field clinics 
and textbooks, the A B C’s of success- 
ful coaching in American schools and 
colleges are primarily concerned with 
a vigorous and extensive campaign of 
promotion, rather than with the effi- 
cient coaching of the best techniques. 
The latter assumes that the athlete is 
on the field and working enthusiastic- 
ally. Yet, every track coach knows 
that the real job lies in getting him on 
the field and keeping him there. It 
is the purpose of this two-part article 
to summarize the many steps and 
methods which can be and have been 
used by successful coaches in both 
high school and college in achieving 
this result. Part 1 will discuss pre- 
liminary work which should be done 
before the season begins. Part 2, to 
be published in the February issue, 
will point toward getting and keep- 
ing the boys out. 

-1) Know your track guide books. 
It is impossible to do a good job of 
promotion ‘or of coaching without a 
close acquaintance with and sound 
understanding of the two annual 
track guide books. High schools have 
their Track and Field Rules and Rec- 
ords Book, published by the National 
Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations, 7 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Colleges, in ad- 
dition to the several conference rule 
books, have a single nation-wide au- 
thority in the Official Rules and Rec- 
ord Book of College Track and Field, 
published by the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, Box 757. Grand 
Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 
Each of these books includes, in addi- 
tion to the rules of the sport, essen- 
tial information on records and re- 
sults, facilities and equipment, as well 
as occasional articles written by out- 
standing athletes and coaches. 

2) Subscribe to and read the pub- 
lications in your field. The printed 
word, : generally speaking, requires 
much more careful thought and organ- 
ization than is usually given to clinics 
and speeches. Its value to the serious 
reader is, therefore, much greater even 
though the latter are more interesting 
and popular. These publications, 
both books and periodicals, should be 
made available to the members of 
the track squad. Some coaches dis- 
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By J. KENNETH DOHERTY 


PART 1 





FTER a most successful coach- 

ing career at Michigan, Ken 
Doherty was selected to succeed 
the late Lawson Robertson at Pen- 
nsylvania. At both of these schools 
Doherty has been known for the 
exceptional interest he has created 
in his sport, track. He discusses 
his views on the subject in this two- 
part article, the first part of which 
appears here. 











courage such a practice for fear the 
boys will “get too many crazy ideas” 
but such a danger is more than bal- 
anced by the gain in interest and gen- 
eral knowledge. A team that reads 
and thinks about its events with the 
guidance of a thoughtful coach will 
certainly compete intelligently and 
probably successfully. In our opin- 
ion, the following books are of special 
value. 


Bibliography 


A Guide to American Track and 
Field Literature, by Richard I. Miller. 
Published by Track and Field News, 
San Bruno, Calif. This publication 
presents for the first time all avail- 
able materials on track and field from 
1930 to 1950. A valuable aid to per- 
iodical literature. 


Books 


a) Bresnahan, George T. and W. 
W. Tuttle, Track and Field Athletics 
(St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Com- 
pany; first printing 1937—second re- 
vision, 1950) 500 pp. An extremely 
valuable all-inclusive textbook which 
goes into great detail, although the 
overall point of view as to track tech- 
niques is that of the early 1930s. 

b) Canham, Donald B. and Tyler 
Micoleau, Track Techniques Illus- 
trated, Field Techniques Illustrated, 
and a forthcoming Cross Country Illu- 
strated, (New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company 1952) 96 pp. each volume. 
Each of these three volumes features 
numerous and excellent drawings of 
each event, with short but very sound 
comments by Coach Canham of the 
University of Michigan. 


c) Cromwell, Dean and Al Wesson, 
Championship Techniques in Track 
and Field (New York: Whittlesey 
House; first printing 1941 — second 
edition, 1949) 312 pp. A valuable 
book for coaches which breathes of 
the enthusiasm and relates the meth- 
ods of the Southern California and 
American Olympic coach who has 
coached more college and world’s 
champions than any other man in the 
world. 

d) McWhirter, Ross and Norris, 
Get to Your Marks! (London: Nich- 
olas Kaye, 1951) 267 pp. A history 
of world and British track. It not 
only does a good job of summarizing 
the endless statistics of track, but in 
cludes numerous and interesting 
stories of world performances. Amer- 
ican athletes get their fair share of 
applause. 

e) Miller, Richard I. Fundament- 
als of Track and Field Coaching (New 
York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1952) 271 pp. Intended specific- 
ally for the high school coach. this 
text is well written by a relatively in- 
experienced yet sound coach. Quotes 
other coaches and champion athletes 
extensively. 

3) Attend track clinics. Track 
clinics are conducted by an increas- 
ing number of coaches’ associations 
as well as by schools and colleges. 
Personal acquaintance with those who 
head these clinics as well as with 
those who attend them is of tremend- 
ous value from every coaching angle. 
Richard Larkin! has described an in- 
teresting type of clinic whose pri- 
mary activity is the judging of the 
form of members of visiting track 
and field teams. College coaches 
score events by the use of flash cards 
as is done with diving at swimming 
meets. The fundamentals on which 
each critic based his judgments are 
given at the end of each contest over 
the public address system. 

4) Join your track and field coaches’ 
association. With each area or state 
and at both the high school and col- 
lege level, there usually exists an or- 
ganization of coaches whose purpose 
is to foster and occasionally to admin- 


(Continued on page 36) 


1Larkin, Richard A. “A Track Meet Clinic,” 
The Athletic Journal, February 1951, page 17. 
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More universities, colleges, high 
schools, and track clubs use Cham- 
pion Track Uniforms because they are 
high in quality, moddrate in price 
long wearing and good looking. 
Champacraft and Aridye processing 
son, add to these many advantages. 
rack 
esey 
ond 
able 
s of WITH EXTRAS 
eth- vw 
and 
has 
rid’s 
. the 
rris, 
—_- TRACK PANTS 
tory PROPER ry 
' KEJ White Only. Elastic 1%” triple stitched 
not OF boxer waist. Full cut, 4 piece “Sanforized” cot- 
zing ton twill. In stock for ingatene delivery. Sizes 
. ss €_ XS (24-26) S$ (28-30) M (32-34) L (36-38 
t in- eS eae Doz. $7, 
tin KE/8 Full cut, 4 piece Track Pant in colors. 
ting “Sanforized” cotton, fast colors. Elastic 144” 
mer- triple stitched boxer waist. These colors ta 
stock for immediate delivery: Navy, Royal, Scar- 
e of let, Maroon, Kelly, Dark Green, Gray, Gold, 
Black. Sizes XS-S-M-L-XL. Plain... Doz. $9. 
KE/4 Full cut, elastic 114” triple stitched boxer 
ent- waist in lightweight lustrous celanese satin. 
N pe oe these c colons oaly grees: Bore. 
ew carlet, aroon, y, Go urple. Sizes 
- TRACK JERSEYS SUE PMR cbi seats ova oectte Doz. $18.60 
rr 76 Sleeveless. Lustrous rayon with cotton back rite roll os Sete ee yg  ~geay 
a . eless. Lustr: . thlet t 
=: All colors to order. Sizes 34-44...Doz. $14.40 Ce ree eee nas 
this A76 White Only. Rayon Plait Sleeveless Jersey. EXTRAS ON PANTS: Split Sides, per pair, 10¢; 
y in- Complete with 2 color Aridye Diagonal rigs. Side Striping (Single Stripe), per pair, 20c; 
) To order only. Sizes 34-44....... z. $15.00 Side Striping (Double Stripe), per pair, 60c; 
10tes EXTRA—Aridye sveesseed Letters or or rts Bottom Striping, per pair, 25c. 
letes on A76, 1 side only..........+.++- jo Processed design on pant.......... Doz. $1.80 
78QS White Oats, Gpacer we rel 
cut, ity knit cotton. In stock for 
‘rack fea ney Sizes S-M-L....Doz. $8. 
84QS Quarter Sleeve Jersey in " Colors. These 
reas- colors in stock for immediate delivery: Royal, 
F Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Kelly, Dark Green, 
L1Ons Gold, Gray, Purple, Old Gold, Black. sit 
Ss. W ye, Jee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) . 
oe ARM- U PS PRICES INCLUDES CHAMPACRAFT PROCESSED 
who Made of Rayoline. Knit rayon outside for ap- DESIGN IN 1 COLOR ON I SIDE 
with pearance and wear, lined with strong white knit 
cotton fabric for bulk and warmth. Processes 
ele. | area SOX— SUPPORTERS 
376 Warm up Shirt. Double thick Rayoline with — 
ng! - solid color tibbed Durene knit trim. All colors 
n in- and combinations to order. Sizes S-M-L. 1000 Elastic Top. Light 
pri- Seine oe ee sae pos cotton. Sizes os 
arm Up Pant. To match 376. Cord Yo os —=_— (WOE aewcccccccceseeves ° 
the waist and elastic bottom. All colors to order. LET Elastic Top. Medium SWEAT- Ss U ITs 
SE PT £5 05.04 6kb0ads none ta Each $4.00 weight cotton. Sizes 10- 13. 
track Extras on ee . Zipper renee 4 SNE Gescccsceesseseu $$/G Sweat Shirt. Silver Gray. Heavy weight 24 
Ese wee bbed 
aches PAIL. cco vcccccccccccccccccccccccccccces J Heavy weighs cotton. Nylon reiaforced toc and ong: fe ey Bay Ad Hest eS 
-ards PRICES INCLUDE CHAMPACRAFT PROCESSED DOG SOS PLDs oncndcccccctceneves Doz. $4.50 $s/6in As above. Color: Gunmeral Gray. Sizes 
; DESIGN IN 1 COLOR ON I SIDE K Medium weigh cotton. Nylon reinforced toe SOBs a deol ase udeGbs2 seercstesn Doz. $24.90 
ming and heel. Sizes 9-13.......-.++-++- Doz. $4.20 onan Sweat Peat. Silver Gray. To match SS/G. 
thich R Heavy weight. Wool, nylon, cotton, rayon con- Heavy weight. R boop, é drawstring waist. Elastic 
Oo R struction. Colored toe stripe for size identifica- bottom. Sizes XS-S Soobate Gee Doz. $26.40 
. are iT E F tion. Sizes 9-13........- seeeesecees Doz. $5.30 19/00 As a Abies, Catoc: Geaaatil Gray. Sizes Sizes 
over wR 100 All new construction. 50% ayloe, 3 30% dnsadcsaGdedss enacenes’e 26. 
WOOL, Sizes 9-13++++++eeeeeeeeeeeee 2000 Sweat Shirt in colors. Royal Blue, a4 
#8 Supporter. 3” Elastic roon, Scarlet, Navy, Dark Green. Sizes 36-46. 
ches’ web waist. Deluxe. S-M-L, Stkindicsadkececreics>aketuancstaee Ph 24.60 
q ' 1-12 Doz,...cese .$0/Doz. 2000/TP Sweat Pants in colors. To match 2000, 
state Over 12 Doz... .$6.20/Doz. Cord waist, rib top, elastic bottoms. Sizes S-M-L, 
seed LOG In Bulk Doz... .$6.00/Dez. Riesocccccscececcensoneasosese +2001 $2640 
: ¢ ATA £58 1° Hastie web wale PRICES INCLUDES CHAMPACRAFT PROCESSED 
n or- ae ee DESIGN IN 1 COLOR ON 1 SIDE 
Ppose 
[min- 
CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO.  5UY DIRECT—Manufacturers 
_ ROCHESTER, N. Y. from Yarn to Finished Product 
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Competitor and School 


Turner (Alameda, Calif.) 
Childress (Odessa, Texas) 


Calif.) 
Lucas (East, Des Moines, lowa) 
Frieden, (Austin, Texas) 
King (Delano, Calif.) 
Lewis (El Monte, Calif.) 
Taylor (San Diego, Calif.) 
Allen (Burroughs, Burbank, 
Calif.) 
Shearer (Hillhouse, Conn.) 


lurner (Alameda, Calif.) 
Childress (Odessa, Texas) 
Hughes (Beverly Hills, Calif.) 
Wright (Germantown, Ohio) 
King (Delano, Calif.) 

Hill (Gorton, Yonkers, N. Y.) 


Larabee (Ventura, Calif.) 
Kohnhorst (Grossmont, Calif.) 
Hall (Edison, Fresno, Calif.) 


Ritchie (East, Rochester, N. Y.) 

Carter (Orange, Calif.) 

Taylor (Jefferson, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 

Turner (Alameda, Calif.) 

Rupp (Sequoia, Redwood City, 
Calif). 

Kirchmann (Anaheim, Calif.) 

Davis (Central, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.) 

Anderson (L.A. High, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) 


Briggs (Pittsburg, Calif.) 

Cox (Walla Walla, Wash.) 

Hoke (Classen, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.) 


Watkins (Berkeley, Calif.) 
Buchanan (Stillwater, Okla.) 
Ely, (Bosse, Evansville, Ind.) 


Ledesma (Compton, Calif.) 
Delgado (Chino, Calif.) 
Philpott (Montclair, N. J.) 
Buchanan (Stillwater, Okla.) 
Griswold (North Side, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.) 
Squires (Arlington, Mass.) 
Holland (St. Monica’s, Santa 
Monica, Calif.) 


Curtis (Waurika, Okla.) 
Campbell (Plainfield, N. J.) 
Roberts (Stillwater, Okla.) 
Whitman (E. Tech., Cleveland, 
Ohio) 
Woodson (Austin, Chicago, III.) 
Robinson (Selma, Calif.) 
Hudson (Palestine, Texas) 
Toye (Kokomo, Ind.) 
Feola (Alhambra, Calif.) 
‘Millett (Mesa, Ariz.) 





Rupp (Sequoia, Redwood City, 


National 


Meet 


100-Yard Dash 


No. Coast Section 
Regional 


No. Coast Section 
District 

San Antonio Inv. 
Central Section 
So. Section 

City’ League 


Foothill League 
State 


220-Yard Dash 


No. Coast Section 


District 
C.L.F. So. Section 
State 


C.L.F. Central Section 
Sectional 


Hampton (Edison Fresno, Calif.) C.1.F. Central Section 


Ventura League 
C.LF. So. Section 
City 


440-Yard Dash 


Sectional 
State 


State 
Alameda Co. League 


No. Coast Section 
State 


State 


State 


880-Yard Run 


No. Coast Section 
State 


State 


Amador (Villanova, Ojai, Calif.) State 


No. Coast Section 
State Prelim 
Sectional 


One Mile Run 


State 
State 
State 
Regional 


Inter-Conf. 
State 


State 


High Hurdles 


Southern Six Conf. 
State 
State 


State 

State 

State Prelim. 
State Prelim. 
State 

Pasadena Games 
State 


honor Rol] 


Time 


9.6 
9.7 


9.7 
9.7 
9.8 
9.8 
98 
9.8 


9.8 
98 


19.1 
19.3 


49.4 
49.5 


19.6 


49.7 


4:26.4 
4:26.5 


$:27.1 


Competitor and School Meet rime 
Low Hurdles 

Roberts (Stillwater, Okla.) State 19.1 
Derrich (Woodward, Okla.) Regional 19.2 
Luttrell (Sequoia, Redwood City, 

Calif.) No. Coast Section 19.2 
Whitman (E. Tech., Cleveland, 
Ohio) State 19.3 
Robinson (Selma, Calif.) State 19.4 
Herod (Brownsville, Texas) Regional 19.5 
Bortolin (San Mateo, Calif.) No. Coast Section 19.5 
Anderson (South Side, Ft. Wayne, 

Ind.) State 19.6 
Meyers (Hinsdale, III.) State 19.7 
Pole Vault 

Morris (Burroughs, Burbank, 
Calif.) C.1.F. So. Section 13-4 


Rhodes (Jefferson, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 
Carter (Compton, Calif.) 


Southern League 13—174 
C.LF. So. Section 13—074 


Avalon (L.A. High, Los Angeles, 


Calif.) 
Keoughan (Weatherford, Texas) 
Lafferty (Hamilton, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) 
Cutland (Taft, Calif.) 
Levack (Manual Arts, Los 


Angeles, Calif.) 
High Ju 

Allard (Fresno, Calif.) 

Smith (Jefferson, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 

Goodwin (McClymonds, Oakland, 
Calif.) 

Campbell (Plainfield, N. J.) 

Black ,Freeport, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 

Jeter (Roosevelt, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 

Wyrick (Jefferson, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 

Stewart (Palo Alto, Calif.) 

Boyd (Oak Park, Il.) 


So. Pacific AAT 13—0 
Regional 13—0 
Western League 12-11% 


West Coast Relays 12—10 


City 12—9 
mp 

City 6—63/, 
City 6—63/, 
City 6—454 
State 6A, 
Southern League 6—41/ 
Southern League 6-414, 
Southern League 6—41, 
El Cerrito Relays 6—4 
District 6—4 


Broad Jump 


Garrison (Compton, Calif.) 

Parker (San Diego, Calif.) 

Smith (Roosevelt, Gary, Ind.) 

Daniel (Yuma, Ariz.) 

Range (Jefferson, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 

Goodwin (McClymonds, Oakland, 
Calif.) 

Herrman (Willow Glen, Calif.) 

Beauford (Galena Park, Texas) 

Leavell (Jefferson, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) 


Coast League 24—33 


. 1 
City League 23—8 
Sectional 23—53/4, 
State 23—5 


Southern League 23—414 

City 23—214 

North Coast Section 23—2 
99 
«J 


State 


Southern League 23—01/4 


Shot Put 

Patterson (Taft, Calif.) State 60—97/, 
Nieder (Lawrence, Kans.) State 60—934 
Vick (Chaffey, Ontario, r. 

Calif.) State 59—-73/4 
Dyson (Bay Shore, N. Y.) Sectional 58814 
Humphrey (Strathmore, Calif.) State 58—4 
Grossman (Lower Merion, Pa.) State 56—8 
Staff (Vandalia, Ill.) District 56—8 
Woods (McClymonds, Oakland, 

Calif.) State 56—21, 








Compiled by E.A. THOMAS? 




















Patterson (Taft, Calif.) 

Mathis (Tulare, Calif.) 

Crow (Union, Porterville, 
Calif.) 

Dyson (Bay Shore, N. Y.) 

Van Dee (Ada, Okla.) 


Burrus (Canyon, Texas) State 

Javelin 
Turner (Walla Walla, Wash.) State 
Stocz (Snyder, Jersey City, 

N. J.) State 
Garcia (Alamogordo, N. Mex.) State 
G. Berry (Columbia, S. C.) State 
Greene (Lanier, Macon, Ga.) State 
Mav (Fair Park, La.) State 


440-Yard Relay 


Ray, Corpus Christi, Texas State 
Austin, Texas San 

Davenport, lowa State 
Byrd, La. State 


Discus Throw 


Sectional 
Ardmore Inv. 


One Mile 


Relay 


C.LF. Central Sec. 177—5 R nC Ind Stat 3:96.1 
Tulare Relave 167—0 oosevelt, Gary, Ind. ate :26. 
™ ‘ Classen, Oklahoma City, Okla. State 3:27.0 
C.LF. Central Sec. 166-11 Ofessa, Texas State 3:27.8 
164—83/, Jacksonville, Texas State 3:27.9 
163 33) Byrd, La. State 3:28.1 
“158 ; Lyons, LaGrange, III. State 3:28.2 
Central, Tulsa, Okla \ggie Relays 3:29.7 
Davenport, Iowa State 3:30.7 
189-814 
187—31/, 880-Yard Relay 
186-314 : 
180-0. ~ Jefferson, Los Angeles, Calif. State 1:29.0 
177-3 Manual Arts, Los Angeles, Calif. State 1:29.2 
176-61 Alameda, Calif. State 1:29.8 
_ L.A. High, Los Angeles, Calif City 1:29.9 
Edison, Fresno, Calif. West Coast Relays 1:30.0 


12.7 

Antonio Inv. $3.1 W. Wilson, Long Beach, Calif C.LF. Southern Sec. —_1:30.1 
$3.8 
14.0 San Diego, Calif. C.1L.F. Southern Sec. —1:30.3 


Track in the High Schools 


HE. seventh annual _ Athletic 
Journal National High School 
Track Meet shows many changes over 
the previous year. In fact, the only 
resemblance to last year’s meet was 
California’s strong hold on first place, 
a position it has held through six of 
the previous seven meets. 

The meet itself is conducted accord- 
ing to the scoring used in the NCAA 
meet; namely, 10, 8, 6, 4, 2, and | 
points are given for the first six places. 
The solid red block indicates the best 
time or distance, while the red block 
with a star indicates that it was also 
a state record. Other state records 
are indicated by stars. 

This year’s meet topped all pre- 
vious meets. in the number of records 
broken, with 56, the previous. high 
being 49 in 1948. Likewise, Maine, 
wth seven new marks on the books, 
topped Virginia’s mark of six new rec- 
ords set in 1948. New Mexico, with 
four new marks this year to add to her 
previous total of 13, seems safely out 
of reach-of Florida with 12 new rec- 
ords. 

Patterson’s heave of 60 feet, 9 7/8 
inches in the shot put was the only 
new mark to better the best previous 
marks. His mark bettered Olympic 
shot putter, Darrell Hooper’s, mark 
of 59 feet, 10 inches set in 1948. 


California First Again 


Without a report on the discus 
throw, California came within three 
and a fraction points of topping its 
all-time point total, set in the 1951 
meet. There is little doubt Californ- 
ia has dominated this meet from the 
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beginning. Just how complete is this 
domination is shown by the fact that 
out of 83 events in which it has com- 
peted, California has only failed to 
score in 12 of them, winning in the 
meantime, 30. California’s aggregate 
total of 536 points is more than dou- 
ble second place, Ohio’s, total of 252 
5/6. Texas is a mere 4/6 of a point 
behind Ohio, in third place. Illinois, 
dropping from second place the past 
two years to a tie for thirteenth, man- 
ages to hold on to fourth place in the 
grand total, with 215 points. Indiana 
strengthened its hold on fifth place by 
bringing its total up to 206 points. 
New York took over sixth place from 
Iowa, the totals being 144 1/5 and 
134 1/5 respectively. New Jersey mov- 
ed up from tenth to eighth, with 116 
points, and Oklahoma moved up in- 
to the ninth spot from twelfth, with 
107 points. Pennsylvania concludes 
the top ten, with 96 1/2 points. The 
accumulated point totals for the bal- 
ance of the states with their rank in 
parentheses is as follows: (11) Wis- 
consin 76 1/2; (12) Missouri 73 1/2; 
(13) Colorado 69; (14) Oregon 68; 
(15) Washington 66; (16) Kansas 58; 
(17) Massachusetts 41; (18) Connecti- 
cut 41; (19) Arizona 36; (20) Virginia 
35; (21) Louisiana 33; (22) Michigan 
20; (23) Utah 18; (24) Nebraska and 


Minnesota 17; (26) Idaho 15; (27) 
Tennessee 14; (28) Florida 12; (29) 
Montana 11; (30) Kentucky 8; (31) 


New Mexico 6; (32) North Dakota 
5 1/5; (33) West Virginia 5; (34) 
South Dakota 4; (35) Mississippi 1; 
(36) Wyoming 1/3; and (37) Georgia 
1/9. The other states failed to reg- 
ister a point. 


Each year we list an honor roll of 
the “top ten.” Ohio takes over the 
second spot by the margin of a fifth 
of a point over Oklahoma. Ohio has 
never finished below sixth in the meet. 
Oklahoma, a state that has registered 
points in every meet except the first, 
but has never scored enough points 
to be in the “top ten” until a year 
ago when it finished eighth, makes 
its best showing to date. New York, 
a consistent point-getter, reaches its 
highest position by the equally small 
margin of a fifth of a point over neigh- 
boring New Jersey. New Jersey, al- 
though registering points every year, 
only managed to make the “top ten” 
on one previous occasion, that being 
in the 1950 meet when it reached sev- 
enth place. Indiana, a member of the 
select group every year but last year, 
moves back into the elite with a sixth 
place. Texas, a state that has always 
finished in the “top ten,” and in that 
regard shares honors with California 
and Ohio, drops from fourth to sev- 
enth. In the 1950 meet Washington 
finished eighth, the same position as 
this year, its only two appearances in 
the select group. Arizona moves up 
from eighteenth place a year ago to 
ninth this year, for its first appearance 
in the “top ten.”” Another newcomer, 
Connecticut completes the ten. 

Missing from the “top ten” for the 
first time is Illinois and other usually 
consistent performers, such as Iowa, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 

Averaging in this year’s tenth place 
point total with that of the previous 
six meets indicates that at least 13 1/2 
points are needed to permit a state to 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Football Film Analysis 


OW do you analyze your film? 

We venture to say this question 
can be answered in numerous ways 
and each one is probably as good as 
the other. 

Many football coaches call this 
“busy work” because it is usually done 
in the off-season; the period after the 
fall schedule has been completed and 
before spring football starts, or during 
the summer months. However, the 
wise football coach will think differ- 
ently and use that “busy work” to his 
advantage. 

Needless to say, here at the Univers- 
ity of Connecticut, under head coach, 
Bob Ingalls, we think our method 
of film analysis or study is one of the 
best. We will attempt to explain this 
method step by step. 

The accompanying chart was taken 
from one of the 1950 game reports and 
will serve as an illustration. 

Step I: We make a play-by-play 
report of our opponent’s offense and 
defense as well as our own. In this 
play-by-play report, a numerical num- 
ber is assigned to each play. This 
facilitates a re-check on any particu- 
lar play if the occasion arises. 

The information obtained from the 
next three columns reveals the ten- 
dencies the opponents have according 
to the down and distance, yard line, 
and position on the field, in relation- 


By PAUL G. WHITE 





AUL WHITE captained the 1943 

Michigan championship team 
and then entered the military serv- 
ice. He returned to play the ‘46 
season at Michigan, and then 
played one year of professional 
football before beginning his 
coaching career. In 1948 he was 
at Mt. Carmel High School in Wy- 
andotte, Michigan, and the follow- 
ing year at Hillsdale College. In 
1950 he assumed his present po- 
sition of backfield coach and assis- 
tant baseball coach at Connecti- 
cut. 











ship to the type of offensive play and 
formation they employ. 

In the column designated “Play” 
we have assigned “our” own offensive 


Backfield Coach, University of Connecticut 


ployed, and defensive man making the 
tackle. 

Step Il: We catalog or diagram th« 
opponent's offensive plays and forma 
tions, as well as their defensive fon 
mations, paying particular attention 
to their game strategy throughout the 
film. 

The following questions will give 
an idea of the tendencies with which 
we like to acquaint ourselves: 

1. What do they do near the goal 
line, both offensively and defensively? 

2. Who is their favorite back? 

3. What type of play do they em 
ploy on a short yardage down? 

t. What type of play do they em- 
ploy according to their field position? 

Needless to say, these are but a few 
of the questions which can be answer- 
ed by referring to a report of this 





Chart B 
Opponent’s Total Offense 


RE, SE: Se Ee ae Se ete 


2-7 6-3 4-12 4-7 11-34 1-2 0-0 7-41 6-15 





numbering system to the opponent's 
offensive play. This facilitates know- 
ing the formation, technique of the 
backs, and the hole hit. The next 
three columns consist of the plus or 
minus yardage gained, defense em- 





Chart A 
Play-by-Play Report 


Opponent — 14 


Opponent kicked off to Connecticut. 


Connecticut — 20 
Returned left 


to 40 yd. line + 58 yd. gain 


Play Down and Yard Position Tackled 
No. Distance Line on Field Play Yardage Defense by 
:. 1-10 40 L LH at 7 Dive l 5-3 RG 
A 2-9 39 L 132 l 5-3 RT 
3. 3-8 38 M Q at 8 opt. ll 5-3 S 
4. 1-10 26 L 131 ] 5-3 RT 
5. 2-9 25 R RH - 7 pass inc. 5-3 Je 
6. 3-9 25 R Q at 8 opt. 5 5-3 S 
rf }-4 20 x 234 YF pass 10 5-3 LH 
8. . 1-10 10 R Couldn’t tell play 3 5-3 
Q, 2-7 7 R Q at 8 pass T.D. 7 5-3 

Pt. D. no good 
Connecticut kicked off to opponent’s 6 yd. line. 
Returned up the middle to 29 yd. line + 23 yd. gain 

10. 1-10 29 M 137 spec. ! 50 LB 

ll. 2-6 33 M 179 Pass inc. 50 i 

12. 3-6 33 M 132 2 50 LB 

13. 1-4 35 M Punt to Conn. 29 

returned to 30 yd. 
1 yd. 
30 


Total No. of 


Total Yds. Average 





Running Plays Gained Per Play 
41 12) 2.95 
Pass Plays 
Completed — 9 = 88 yds. 
Incomplete — 2 
Intercepted — 2 
Total 13 
nature. After this information is 


taken from the film, the drudgery ol 
running the film back and forth, hou 
after hour, is over. Now, we can sit 
back and get the additional informa- 
tion simply by referring back to the 
play-by-play report. 

Step Ill: We make a chart of the 
opponent’s total offense from the 
play-by-play report. Each offensive 
play the opponent ran during the 
ball game has been assigned accord- 
ing to “our” numbering system and 
placed in one of the offensive holes, 
one through nine. This information 
tells the total number of times they 
hit one particular offensive hole and 
the total plus or minus yardage they 
had at the point of attack. Their 
passing attack is treated in much the 
same manner. Chart “B” clearly illu- 
strates Step III. 

We may carry this procedure one 
step further and break down the total 
number of plays, and plus or minus 
yardage the opponent had at the var- 
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“VARSITY® 
or J.V- 


they all prefer 


Sie 


THESE ARE THE FEATURES 
THAT CHECK WITH THE CHAMPS WHETHER they are top-ranking 
stars or battling for a first-team spot, players 
demand the extra, sure-footed confidence 
they find only when wearing All Stars. 
They insist on the basketball shoes that 
championship teams choose above all others — 
teams like the United States Olympic champs, 
the Caterpillar Diesels and the fabulous 
Harlem Globe Trotters. Give your players 
the proven best — Converse All Stars, 
America’s No. 1 basketball shoes for 
over 30 years. 
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BASKETBALL SHOES 









CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY . ma.ven 48, massacuuserts 
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ERRATA COACH 
HANGS SELF 


a 





COACH JOHNSON 


ERRATA, LA.-—It was learned 
today that Roger Johnson, popular 
coach at ERRATA High School 
committed suicide. 

Johnson left a note stating, “The 
life of a coach is too precarious. 
Not only does he have to. win 
games, he must also use caution in 
buying equipment. I didn’t.” 

Johnson, it seems, used the funds 
raised by the student body to buy 
a new scoreboard. Somehow he 
erred and hought a “hard-to-read” 
dial-type clock board. 

When the Errata team played 
the neighboring school, Pleb, who 
had just bought a new “Tick-a- 
way” clock scoreboard, the fans 
were enraged. Coach Johnson, 
gm than meet the mob, took his 
ife. 

If you have made the same mis- 
take, write today. for a free rope 
complete with noose. Or, if you 
wish to avoid a tragedy, ask for 
information about FAIR PLAY 
SCOREBOARDS. 








school’s basketball 


Pep up your 
program with a scoreboard you can 


read at a glance. Surveys show Fair 
Play Figurgrams are eight times’ easier 
to reod, faster and more. accurate 
thon dial-type scoreboards. 

No need for an elaborate installa- 
tion . . . your own building depart- 
ment can install and service Fair Play. 
Help your team. Write today for in- 
formation about 


FAIR PLAY 


ious points of attack from each offens- 
ive formation. One can sort out the 
tendencies and variations the oppon- 
ent’s show from the information ob- 
tained from these charts. For ex- 
ample, if in checking an opponent it 
is found that they ran a great deal 
more in one direction or in one par- 
ticular hole than they did in others, a 
tendency has been discovered which 
might prove helpful the following 
season. Variations are important too, 
because one is able to determine 
whether or not the opponent is using 
them merely as a camouflage or 
whether they are meaningful. Charts 
“C” and “D” illustrate this point. 

Step IV: We chart our total of- 
fense in the same manner as we do 
that of our opponents. 

This, too, can be carried one step 
further and broken down into charts 
showing various offensive formations 
and how they fared against opponent's 
defenses. Chart “E” clearly illustrates 
Step IV. 

Step V: We make a recap of our 
total games played for one particular 
season. ‘This recap consists of the 
total times we hit one particular hole; 
plus and minus yardage gained at 


that hole and the success or failure 
at that point of attack with the vai 
ious offensive formations. Chart “F’ 
clearly illustrates Step V. 

Football film analysis also proves 
very beneficial in scouting the oppon 
ent. Our scouts can acquaint them 
selves with the opponent's tendencies 
and variations from the various charts 
and information obtained in the filn 
report before actually seeing them 
perform. We scout our opponents as 
thoroughly as possible and as often a: 
possible; actually taking a play-by 
play report of their game. From this 
play-by-play, we try to get a statistical 
analysis, much in the same manner as 
we do our film reports. The two re- 
ports then offer us a means of com- 
parison by which we are able to weigh 
values to formulate a plan of attack. 

This method of film analysis pro- 
vides the coach with two very impor- 
tant factors: First, it provides an op- 
portunity to analyze clearly the op- 
ponent’s offense and defense. Second, 
it provides a means by which one can 
scientifically eliminate plays that are 
not effective, and make the necessary 
changes to improve one’s offense and 
defense. 








Chart C 
Opponent’s Single Wing Formation Offense 








Total No. of Total Yds. Average 
9 8 7 6 5 4 $ 2 1 Running plays Gained Per Play 
0-0 6-3 0-0 3-11 5-22 1-2 0-0 TD TD 24 1-2 4.25 
Pass Plays 
Completed — 6 = 57 yds. 
Incomplete —2 
Intercepted — 1 
Total 
Chart D 
Opponent’s T Formation Offense (Unbalanced Line) 
Total No. of Total Yds. Average 
9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 Running Plays Gained Per Play 
2-70-0 3-3 1-4 5-12 0-0 0-0 0-0 1-2 12 28 2.33 
Pass Plays 
Completed — $3 = 32 yds. 
Intercepted — | 
Total 4 
Chart E 


Connecticut’s Single Wing Formation Vs. Opponent’s 6-2-2-1 Defense 





Total No. of Total Yds. Average 
9 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 Running Plays Gained Per Play 

FIGURGRAMS 0-0 2-15 1-5 1-5 1-7 4-12 1-3 6-34 2-13 18 93 4.61 

Pass Plays 
Completed — | 12 yds. 
s Total l 
Chart F 
Recap of Connecticut’s T Formation Running Game 

TIMES Total No. Toral No. Total Av. 
FASTER of Games of Running Yds. Per 
Played 9 8 7 6 5 4 | ae l Plays Gained Play 
. 8 7-3 20-47 28-96 23-71 12-24 30-92 1-3 10-19 3-35 140 384 2.74 





FAIR PLAY MFG. CO. FF ~~ 





TD 


73 Thayer St., Des Moines, lowa 
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Georgetown University Fieldhouse 


J. DALLAS SHIRLEY, President of the National Association of 
Approved Basketball Officials, says, 


‘¢] like to know that | am 


safe from slipping... 


. -. and possibly injuring myself while refereeing. I can’t afford to take chances 
because officiating is just a side line to my regular employment as a secondary school 
principal. When I work on a Seal-O-San floor, I know I am on a floor which is tops.” 
SEAL-O-SAN provides a surface which is tops for player performance, too .. . teams 
can play a faster, more accurate game. Try it. . . . You'll agree with the thousands 
that Seal-O-San not only gives you a SAFE floor, but it looks better and wears longer 
than any other floor finish yet developed. 


COACHES 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana Fern Toronto, Canada 

[] Send 1952-53 BASKETBALL COACHES DIGEST. 
(Free to coaches; others send 50¢ handling fee.) 


I'd like to see a Seal-O-San floor, Where is there 
one near me? 


CITY. 
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There's greater SAFETY 
in EVERY BLOW... 





eee With the EVERLAST 





SAFETY-GUARD GLOVE 


COACHES: Protect your team with 
Everlast fighting gloves. The exclus- 
ive Safety-Guard feature is standard 
in every Everlast fighting glove, per- 
mitting better boxing and fewer in- 
juries. 


WHAT DOES SAFETY-GUARD MEAN? 


], Double thick padding sealed in place. 
No matter how hard the blow, injury 
to the face and eyes is greatly cur- 
tailed. When you buy an Everlast 
fighting glove, the padding outwears 
the glove. In the most conventional 
gloves, the glove outwears the pad- 








ding. 

2. There is twice as much padding over 
the knuckles in the Everlast fighting 
glove than in —_ conventional glove, 
though the Everlast glove weighs no 
more. 

, Greater economy in every pair be- 
cause the Everlast Safety-Guard fight- 
ing glove will outlast any conven- 
tional glove, yet costs no more. 

, The Everlast safety guard glove is 
fully official. It not only meets the 
rigid requirements of boxing com- 
missions the world over, but is the 
official glove of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, National Boxing Associa- 
tion and is official according to AAU 
and NCAA rules. 


EVERLAST 
IS FIRST 
FOR SAFETY! 





Be sure to ask for other Everlast 
products with built-in safety fea- 
tures: 

CHG HEADGUARD ives full 
protection, allows for highest ad- 
justment. 


ODDOGUARD for double teeth 

protection. Invented gg gon 

ae Dr. Vincent J. do Jr., 
.D.S. 


ENSEFLOR MAT, the new of- 
ficial safety boxing ring mat with 
exclusive Everlast features. 


EVERLAST 


First Choice of Champions and 
Coaches the World Over 


EVERLAST 
SPORTING GOODS CO., INC., 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 

(For 40 years a trusted name in sporting 
equipment) 
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Javelin Throwers 


(Continued from page 7) 


Young starts his throw from the 
ground up by driving off his right leg 
and turning his hips and shoulders 
square to the front as is shown in 
Illustration 6. His arm has started 
forward and passes his head with his 
elbow well in front of his hand. This 
is known as leading the throw with 
the elbow, and not only adds a strong- 
er arm action to the throw, but also 
tends to prevent many injuries to the 
thrower’s elbow. [Illustrations 6 and 
7 show a fault which is not present 
in Young’s better throws — that is, 
the fault of failing to elevate the plane 
of the javelin to a level of six to ten 
inches over his head level (see Illus-* 
tration 6 of Bud Held). 

The illustrations show that Young’s 
body is not pulling or dipping to the 
left nor is his head turning to the left 
prior to the throw. His body remains 
square to the front and is propelled 
forward and upward into the throw. 

Young carries the javelin during his 
run with the palm of his right hand 
facing upward — this is proper. It is 
very apparent that with this hand pos- 
ition, he will add wrist flip to the 
finale of his throw. Many times the 
wrist flip is lost because the thrower’s 


| hand does not get into a flipping pos- 


ition. 

Illustrations 6 to 9 show Young’s 
left leg well out in front of his body. 
The momentum of the run along with 
the drive of the right leg should force 
the body weight (center of gravity) 
up over the left leg as the release is 
made. Young is out of time on this 
throw and has his center of gravity 


| behind his left foot instead of over it. 


Notice that Held and Miller plant 
their left feet flat in the throwing 
stance with the toes down (this helps 
to prevent a block which keeps the 
center of gravity back of the front foot 
during ‘the throw instead of over it as 
it should be). Young plants his left 
foot in the throwing stance heel first 
which is not the best method. His 
better throws are not made this way. 

Young shows splendid timing of his 
reverse of the feet in that it does not 
begin until the javelin has left his 
hand. Notice that both of his feet 
are in contact with the ground 
throughout the duration of the actual 
throw. 


Miller 
While he is not as tall as Young or 


Held, Bill Miller possesses a great 
amount of speed and spring. In fact, 


he is a fine high jumper. Although 
under six feet in height, he has high 
jumped over 6 feet, 7 inches. He is 
very relaxed throughout his run. 

Miller differs greatly from both 
Young and Held in the carrying of 
the javelin and in the direction of his 
shoulders during the run. The jave- 
lin is carried with the point up and 
as far back as possible. Miller starts 
his run with his right shoulder back. 
With each succeeding step, he reaches 
more and more to the rear until his 
shoulders arrive at a point where 
they are parallel to the direction of 
the throw before the cross-over is 
started. Both Young and Held hold 
their shoulders more perpendicular 
or square to the direction of the 
throw, and do not turn them until 
the front cross-over is started. 

Miller arrives at a throwing posi- 
tion, (Illustration 5), which is very 
similar to that used by Cy Young. His 
shoulders are parallel to the javelin, 
his right foot points forward, and his 
hips are slightly open. [Illustration 6 
shows Miller’s elbow leading his hand 
as his arm is snapped forward. 

Illustration 7 shows the palm of 
Miller’s right hand facing down and 
outward after the throw. This posi- 
tion of his right hand comes as the 
result of a good wrist flip. Some 
coaches urge the athlete to “pronate 
the wrist” in attaining this position. 

Miller’s speed throughout the run 
and front cross-over, coupled with the 
spring of his legs, causes his body to 
ride over the left leg rather quickly. 
This forces him to use a long stiff 
right leg in his reverse to keep from 
fouling. Therefore, he must start his 
throw a good distance back’ of the 
foul line in order to have sufficient 
room in which to stop. 


Held 


Like Cy Young, Bud Held carries 
his javelin almost level with the 
ground. Likewise, his shoulders are 
—— to the front during his run. 

e differs from both Young and Mill- 
er in that he turns his hips completely 
parallel to the direction of the throw 
even prior to his front cross-over as 
is shown in Illustration 3. Also, his 
right foot points backward during 
both his cross-over and throw. This 
makes the cross-over a bit more diffi- 
cult to achieve, in fact, a slowing of 
forward momentum is necessary for 
him to get into proper throwing 
stance. Actually, he has less forward 
momentum at the time of the throw 
than either Young or Miller, and 
gives evidence of this by being closer 
to the foul line during the throw and 
by having a less vigorous reverse. 
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..~World’s Most Complete Source 


For Gymnasium Apparatus 


ent’ 
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MEDART’'S LINE OF GYM EQUIPMENT IS COMPLETE 


Climbing Poles & Ladders Anthropometric Equipment 
Boxing Rings & Bag Supports Basketball Backstops 

Vault, Jump & Game Standards Basketball Scoreboards 

Stall Bars Football Scoreboards 
Physical Fitness Apparatus Telescopic Gym Seats 
Rowing Machines Steel Lockers 

Pulley Weights Wire Baskets & Racks 

Mats & Mat Trucks ..- plus virtually any equipment 
Physical Therapy Equipment for the gym. 


Write For Literature 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. Me 


3560 DeKalb St. « St. Lovis 18, Missouri 
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all plate glass 


@ For greater strength 
@ For greater accuracy 
@ For livelier rebounds 
@ For easier installation 
@ For better visibility 





Fabricated from heat-strengthened polished 
plate glass—3 to 5 times as strong as or- 
dinary plate. 


Wherever Nurre All Plate Glass 
Banks are used, they win the praise 
of players, coaches—yes, and spec- 
tators, too! Because built into every 
Nurre Bank is extra strength and 
permanence... ever lively and ac- 
curate performance... plus unob- 
structed visibility for the fans in 
the end-court seats. 

Nurre All Plate Glass Banks are 
gxaranteed against breakage inci- 
dent to ordinary use in play. There 
has never been a Nurre Glass Bank 
broken in play—in 30 years. 

Specify Nurre—always. Send for 
free detailed bulletin—today. 


THE NURRE COMPANIES, INC. 
Bloomington, Indiana 





Held turns his hand so that his 

alm is facing outward as he extends 

is arm to the rear (Illustrations 2 
and 3). His throw is once again led 
by his elbow, (Illustration 6), and his 
hand passes high over his right ear 
giving the javelin a great deal of lift. 
This technique of the arm passing 
high over the head is excellent and is 
absolutely essential to top caliber 
throwing. 

In this series of illustrations, Held 
seems to have lost some of his forward 
speed in going through the front 
cross-over; consequently, his forward 
motion at the end of his throw is 
practically nil, making it almost un- 
necessary to use a reverse at all. 


Conclusion 


It is difficult to say that any one 
of these throwers has a technique su- 

rior to the others. We must keep 
in mind when trying to be critical 
that these three javelin throwers are 
the best the United States has ever 
had in the Olympic Games. Also, it 
must be borne in mind that they were 
all “off form” at the time these se- 
quence pictures were taken (the day 
prior to leaving New York). 

The three boys use the front cross- 
over or running throw form in trying 
to retain as much forward speed as 
possible in the throw. Leading the 
throw with the elbow is consistent 
among all three men, as is the wrist 
flip. Miller carries his right shoulder 
back and his hand palm up during 
the run. Held throws his right hand 
high over his ear in a good lifting mo- 
tion. It should be kept in mind that 
Young and Miller do this in their 
better throws. 

One thing that does not show up 
well in these sequence pictures is the 
“bowed-back” body position just prior 
to the throw. This action produces 


a body snap much like a steel spring. 


and results in the athlete getting his 
back into the throw. All three men 
do this well — the pictures shown 
here simply failed to catch one of 
them in the act. 

Now that an American is listed 
among the javelin champions, per- 
haps we have edged our way into that 
long lost field, and have ended the 
Scandinavian domination of the event. 


Track and Field 


(Continued from page 24) 


ister track and field activities. The 
National College Track Coaches As- 
sociation is becoming increasingly in- 
fluential and helpful, is open to high 
‘school as well as to college coaches, 
and has a yearly publication of its 


meetings and clinics which is invalu- 
able. For information write William 
Easton, track coach, University of 
Kansas, who is the present secretary. 

5) See and know the champions. 
Attend the big meets as often as pos- 
sible. 


and coaches, or visit with them in 
their living quarters. To be able to 
talk intimately of the methods used 
by these coaches and the performances 
of their athletes is a tremendous asset 
to teaching as well as to enjoyment 
of the sport. 

6) Provide proper facilities and 
have them ready before the first day 
of practice. Adequate facilities, giv 
en regular and careful maintenance 
are essential to a well-organized and 
successful track program. Not only 
are training conditions improved and 
physical hazards reduced, but the re- 
spect and pride of the boys in their 
sport and their school is increased. 

Where a special maintenance crew 
is impossible, other persons such as 
managers and assistants should do the 
work before the new prospects re- 
port. The newcomers, most of whom 
report with certain reservations and 
misgivings, are not likely to appear 
the next day if they must bring out 
the hurdles or brush the track before 
going to work. 


7) Select colorful and good-looking 
track suits and sweat clothes. . An at- 
tractive and clean appearance will 
improve morale and self-confidence. 
To be colorful is not to be flashy, 
but rather to attract reasonable and 
respectful attention. 


8) Set up an attractive and prom- 
inent bulletin board. Maintain it 
for track only, the year round, where 
students will pass it regularly. Ef- 
fectiveness will depend upon interest 
ing material which is changed con- 
stantly. Pictures are essential. The 
best board we have used to date is 
divided into three parts: 1) Records 
— world, conference, local as well 
as best marks this year. 2) Pictures 
and articles of permanent interest. 
These can be left up for a week o1 
two,.-no longer. 3) Today’s track 
news, men out for track, yesterday’s 
practice or meet performance, a 
cartoon or “Thought for Today.” 
Maintain an indexed file of reievant 
material which can be used from yea 
to year. The publications in the field 
will provide a wealth of material that 
is needed. 

9) Maintain good public relations 
in the community and with the press 
and radio. Co-operate with local bus 
iness mens’ clubs in securing out 
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Equally important, get there — 
a day or so early, get out on the prac- © 
tice field and talk with the athletes | 
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The New Brighton, Pa., 





Milton Bleachers are State approved. A certificate of approval of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry accompanies each sale of 5, 10, 
or 15 tier portable bleachers. 
















Milton Bleachers are comfortable. Each seat in the Milton Bleacher is 
shy, regular chair height, 16 inches above the ground or floor board. The seats them- 
selves are 10” wide and 2” thick before surfaces and corners are finished and 
rounded. Splintering is prevented by special weatherproofing treatment. 


‘om- Milton Bleachers are safe. The strength and durability of Milton Bleachers 
1 it are constructed to meet the exacting requirements of the State of Pennsylvania, 
here and are Approved by the State of Pennsylvania. 









Check these “Features 


Milton Portable Bleachers are easy to assemble and dismantle. All related State Approved 
con- parts of the Milton Portable Bleachers are interchangeable and every part is 

The marked and fabricated to the proper size. They can be assembled and dismantled 4 Comfortable 

e is quickly and easily with unskilled labor. You can move them from place to place 

ords because the base of the bleacher is constructed with a sled runner. wi Safe 


oe Milton Bleachers’ versatility is further increased in that sections of the 5 (J Easy to Assemble 


tiers each may be added to the rear of the original purchase. For instance, you ° 

may want to purchase a 5 tier stand this year, and at some later date add an PA and Dismantle 
additional 5 tiers to the rear. Or, you may have purchased 15 tiers Milton stand, ° 

lay’s and you have need of the first 5 tiers for some other purpose temporarily. Simply ri Versatile 

a uncouple the first five tiers and attach a chain to both car and bleachers and slide . 

ay.” to the new position, and back again when finished. Iv Economical 













Milton Bleachers are economical to purchase. 


MILTON BLEACHERS manufactured by Milton Steel und Supply Company- 
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That’s why so many athletic directors, coaches 
and physical education instructors are asking 
for equipment made or sold by Members of 
The Athletic Institute — for they know that 
in this way, they are helping to finance the 

‘ many Institute projects, as shown to the right 
— being carried out for them and in the 
interest of bigger and better sports and recre- 
ation programs for all. 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
209S. STATE STREET CHICAGO 4, ILL. 























TEAMWORK and COOPERATION 


fo continue building America’s great 


sports and recreation programs! 





National Conferences 
called together to set 
up standards for sports 
facilities, construction, 
leadership training, 
elementary school pro- 


Lending financial as- 

sistance to aid the 

rts progroms of the 

. S. Junior Chamber 

of Commerce, National 

Industrial Recreation 
Assn. and others, 








Motion pictures show- 

ing the value of 

planned community 

recreation and how 

recreational pro- 

rams may be orgqn- 
or expanded. 


re 


Audio-visual aids to 
assist ph | educa- 
tors and sports in- 
structors 


of teaching sports ac- 
tivities pod of 
off kinds. 
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MIGHTY 
STRONG 


(for a mighty 
handsome finish!) 


that’s 


Coaches everywhere hove learned to 

depend on Hercules Satin Fabric for the 
toughest performance in the field! 

Here is the one fabric that has every quality 
feature ...and looks it! A handsome, 

colorful finish that puts your team in front 

with the smartest Gym Pants & Athletic Uniforms. 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., Inc. 


444 Fourth Avenue * New York 16 





The patented Hussey “horse” is one of the 
many reasons for the superiority of Hussey 
Portable Bleachers and Grandstands — it 
cannot be used by any other manufacturer. 
Note how the jaws of the solid steel legs 
grip the steel stringer and make a positive, 
immovable connection of steel — how the 
greater the weight, the firmer the grip. Yet 
by release of the toggle bar at the base, the 
legs are released and fold into an easily car- 
ried and easily stored member. 

Hussey Stands are available in two styles — 
Portable Bleachers (Model 6), Portable 
Grandstands (Model 8). 6, 10 and 15 tier 12 
foot sections in stock. (Other sizes to order). 
They can be added to as desired. They can be 
used indoors and out and can be erected and 
taken down easier and faster than any other 
stands on the market. 


FREE catalogs and complete information 
on request. Write Today. 


Since 1835 


HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 


534 Railroad Avenue No, Berwick, Maine 


Also Mfrs. of — Diving Boards, Floats, Piers, Water Sports Equip., Flag Poles, Fire Escapes and Misc. iron 


Shows how patented steel 
horse fits into and firmly 
grips steel stringer. 


















standing track films or talks by rec- 
ognized coaches for their luncheons. 
Organize a fathers’ and friends’ track 
“boosters” club which will encourage 
participation, stimulate student ral- 
lies, and initiate celebrations. Be- 
come friendly with local sports writ- 
ers and radio men and actively pro- 
mote track through them. Take a 
personal interest in the sports writ- 
ers of the college or high school news- 
paper and take time to help them yith 
their stories. A word of praise and 
appreciation will work wonders. 

10) Encourage community,  ele- 
mentary, and junior high school play 
days. These always include a few 
track and field events which are cer- 
tain to create both interest and exper- 
ience in track competition. 

11) Seek the co-operation and ac- 
tive help of school faculty members. 
A surprising number will welcome a 
chance to participate as judges or to 
serve at track meetings or banquets. 
A few may have had sufficient exper- 
ience in track athletics to assist as 
coaches or as starters and timers in 
both practice sessions or meets. Fur- 
ther, close co-operation with the 
coaches of football and basketball will 
pay dividends. Speed, which is so 
essential in these sports, can be im- 
proved through track. 

12) Provide an interesting and rea- 
sonably extensive schedule. Such 
scheduling should consider: 

a) The need for at least six meets. 
The boys love competition and tend 
to avoid practice. Many secondary 
schools in the Eastern states, where 
distances are short and competition 
is plentiful, have a total of 10 or 12 
meets which interfere very little with 
academic work. A dual meet for 
everyone on Tuesday is balanced by 
a relay or small championship meet 
on the week end, usually on Friday. 
Close restriction as to the amount of 
competition for each boy in a single 
meet prevents over-competition, ac- 
cording to friends of the system. 

b) That the first two or three meets 
should be easy and permit many men 
to score. Some schools agree to as 
many as five places in a dual meet 
and use the sum of the heights and 
distances in the field events to deter- 
mine their score. 

c) That trips are a great incentive 
to most boys, especially to large meets 
or attractive places. 

d) That relay meets are highly in- 
teresting and educational to both con- 
testants and spectators. One home re- 
lay meet each year should be the min- 
imum. 


e) That twilight or night meets 
have certain advantages. 
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f) That scheduling should be com- 
pleted a year ahead of time. Track 
suffers from last minute scheduling 
and inadequate preparation for meets. 
This is particularly true indoors 
where other sports monopolize the 
best time spots. 

g) That larger meets mean fewer 
scorers on any given squad. The wise 
coach will limit the number of such 
meets. One of the greatest hindrances 
to well-balanced college track teams in 
the Eastern states lies in the weekly 
concentration of all teams at the big- 
time, big-city gardens. They are fine 
meets in themselves, but they have 
seriously restricted college competi- 
tion. 

h) That postal meets are a valu- 
able supplement to all such schedu- 
ling. Meets with far distant teams 
tend to create unusual interest. 

13) Promote interclass or other in- 
tramural meets. These should come 
well ahead of the first call for var- 
sity track, and thus provide both in- 
terest and talent. Varsity squad mem- 
bers should be ineligible but may 
serve as officials and watch for good 
prospects. Attractive prizes are de- 
sirable. Some schools give credit to- 
ward a school intramural letter. If 
these meets are preceded by a few 
weeks of coaching in physical educa- 
tion classes, both organization and 
overall success will be increased. 

14) Work toward recognition of 
track as a major sport. 
should major letters be given for 
track, but an adequate budget for 
equipment and meets should be pro- 
vided. Special medals for those ath- 
letes who participate in three sports 
may stimulate the best athletes to try 
track. 

15) Use testing devices in gymnas- 
ium classes which are related to track 


Not only | 





and field. The A.A.U. physical fit- | 


ness tests, the Iowa Pentathlon de- 


scribed in the National High School | 


Guide Book, the Cozens, Trieb, and | 
Neilson Physical Education Achive- | 


ment Scales are examples of such de- 
vices. 

16) Have many easy prizes and 
awards as well as a few highly valued 
and difficult ones. 


17) Stage a cross country run in the | 


spring. It can be run long before the 
cinder track is in condition and, if 
properly motivated, will encourage 
many participants and early condi- 
tioning. At least one run should be 
made a handicap affair. Encourage 
the girls in the schools to be specta- 
tors and to give out the awards. Have 
a sorority or girls’ club sponsor a 
team, and encourage them to join in 
the winning celebration. 
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Use Chamet4 Powdered Rosin 
for slick floors. A small tray 
near bench for the players 
to step in. 


Reduce fumbling with Crametd 
Firm-Grip on the fingertips, 
Eliminate that “greased pig” 
feeling on basketballs. 


Boost carbohydrate intake 
with Crammed Dextrotabs. 
Bolster depleted energy reserve 
at half-time. 


Use Chamet4 Dry Smelling 
Salts for the time-out lift. 
Cheaper by far than 
glass ampules. 


Don't handicap your kids 
with a logy, crusted ball. 
Use CrametZ Kleen-Ball 
to insure new-ball feel. 


Apply the ‘Atomic Sock” pack 
for shin splint, using Cramend 
Atomic Balm. Also excellent for 
bruised elbow or stove finger. 











GET CRAMER PRODUCTS FROM YOUR 
FAVORITE SPORTING GOODS DEALER 
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Competition 
and 


Individual Skill! 


You gain them all for your 
physical education or gym 
program with TRAMPOLIN- 
ING by 


NissEN 


America’s 





The creators of 
First standard 


TRAMPOLINE" 


are designing and engineer- 
ing a Trampoline to give you 
maximum effectiveness of op- 
eration and utmost durability. 


jj U4 
Trampy Says: “Beats Me!” 


NISSEN “WEBWING” 


A regulation hand-woven web 
bed for Trampoline 
PARTS - ACCESSORIES 


NISSEN “MINI-TRAMP” 
“The Modern Springboard” 


New! Junior Trampoline 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


‘Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Office 


200 A Ave. NW, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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Evaluating the Coach 


By JOHN A. FRIEDRICH 
Instructor in Physical Education, Michigan State College 


VERY coach is interested in im- 

proving himself and doing a bet- 
ter job. Although many coaches are 
quite capable of appraising their own 
individual qualities and abilities, it 
frequently happens that they tend to 
overlook certain important factors. 

In order to overcome this difficulty, 
a form of an evaluation sheet for 
coaches is suggested. This evaluation 
form has been designed primarily for 
the players to use in evaluating the 
coach; however, it may be used by 
others also, provided they know the 
coach well. Although some school 
authorities may object to having play- 
ers pass judgment on their coach, the 
fact remains that a great deal of ben- 
eficial knowledge can be gained 
through such a process. 

Often, the tendency exists to eval- 
uate the coach almost entirely on the 
won and lost record in his sport. Since 
much more goes into coaching, it is 
truly a pity that the coach has such a 
limited and inadequate criteria by 
which to be evaluated. An evalua- 
tion form, as suggested here, can pro- 
vide an excellent means for the coach 
to obtain reactions to the many other 
factors involved in coaching besides 
winning games. 

It is hoped that this evaluation 
form may be helpful to those coaches 
interested in finding out in what ways 
they can most adequately improve 
their effectiveness. To be of the most 
value, the results as indicated by the 
forms, should be used in actually at- 
tempting to make improvements 
where needed. 

To be significantly high, average or 
low, a trait should be marked accord- 
ingly by at least half of the group. A 
numerical interpretation may be 
made by averaging the numbers check- 
ed for each trait by the players mak- 
ing the rating. 

A total score may be computed; 
however, each individual item must 
be considered separately in making 
a final interpretation of the evalua- 
tion. 

In having players fill in the forms, 
it is suggested that they be asked to 


take as much time as needed, circle - 


Scale 
10 9 8 7 6 
Excellent Good 


Average 


their choice, and feel free to respond 
frankly. 

The form to be used follows. 

Coach Evaluation Sheet 
Name of coach 
Team or teams for 
which he has coached you. 

Your coach is trying to do as good 
a job of coaching as possible. You 
can help him to improve his effective- 
ness as a coach by filling out this 
evaluation sheet as completely as pos- 
sible. Since you are not required to 
sign the sheet, please feel free to give 
frank and honest responses. 

Instructions: 

Circle the number which you feel 
best applies to your coach with respect 
to the traits and characteristics list- 
ed. The following scale designates 
what the numbers mean. 

In order to save space we are not 
repeating the chart each time, but 
instead are including the reading 
marked (a), (b), and (c). (a) Ap- 
pears under 10 at the left-hand side 
of the scale. (b) Appears at the center 
of the scale under 5, and (c) appears 
at the right-hand side of the scale 
under O. 


Date 
Your Age 


Coach's Personal Qualities 


1. Cheerfulness. (a) Always cheer- 
ful, pleasant, and happy. (b) Cheer- 
ful about half of the time. (c) Never 
cheerful, always glum and sad. 

2. Common Sense. (a) Always uses 
good common sense and judgment. 
(b) About average in common sense. 
(c) Never uses common sense. 

3. Co-operativeness. (a) Co-oper- 
ates very well with players and others 
at all times. (b) Co-operation is about 
average. (c) Very unco-operative. 

4. Courage. (a) A great deal of 
courage at all times. (b) Average 
courage. (c) Lacks courage to a great 
extent. 

5. Courteousness. (a) Good man- 
ners, respectful, and courteous at all 
times. (b) Average courtesy. (c) Very 
discourteous, disrespectful, and un- 
couth. 

6. Demanding of Respect. (a) 
Coach demands and receives a great 


4 3 2 1 0 
Poor Very deficient 


(Circle only one number for each trait listed) 
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OHN FRIEDRICH has had experi- 
ence in coaching at both high 
school and college levels. During 
the five years Friedrich has been at 
Michigan State he has assisted in 
various sports as well as being 
head tennis coach for several 
nd years. We feel that there is a 
great deal of merit in Friedrich’s 
plan of evaluation. 
ite 
ge deal of respect fromr players at all 
times. (b) Receives about average re- 
od spect. (c) Receives little or no respect. 
ou 7. Efficiency. (a) Coach makes ex- 
ye- cellent use of time, material, and 
ris equipment at all times. (b) About 
Ds- average in making use of time, etc. 
to (c) Very inefficient. 
ve 8. Emotional Control. (a) Well able 
to control his feelings at all times. 
(b) Average ability to control his 
e] feelings. (c) Loses temper easily, gets 
ct upset easily, flies off the handle much 
st- of the time. 
es 9. Friendliness. (a) Friendly and 
likable at all times. (b) Friendly 
ot about an average amount of the time. 
ut (c) Never friendly or likable. 
ag 10. Industriousness. (a) A very hard 
p- worker, always on the job and doing 
Je his best. (b) Works hard and does his 
er best about an average amount of the 
rs time. (c) Never does work, neglects 
le duties and responsibilities. 
11. Initiative. (a) Has a great deal 
of drive and vigor at all times. (b) 
Often has an average amount of drive. 
(c) Little or no drive. 
ol 12. Judgment. (a) Excellent judg- o A; 
T- ment used at all times. (b) pwnd eoe freemen ous ie! 
ao average judgment ability. (c) Little 
or no judgment ability at all. eee 
_ 13. Originality. (a) Has many new CHECK THESE bow 8 — has made a big it with 
‘ and original ideas and suggestions. LITY igh schools. 
as (b) Hasan average pen origi- eran E ‘ : 
3. nal ideas. (c) No new or original FEATURES The low price has made-a hit. 
rs ideas at all. Already selected by many high schools as 
it 14. Physical Appearance. (a) Al- 1 Leather sleeves their standard senior award. 
ways well-dressed and neat appearing. lined with soft 
of (b) About average in appearance. eeu ete Contact your King-O’Shea dealer or 
m (c) Very slovenly and untidy in ap- Y write us. 
at pearance at all times. 2 smart “slash” 
15. Pride in Work. (a) Takes great eee 
n- pride in doing his work well and ac- pockets 
ll complishing his job. (b) Average 
7 pills in his work. (c) No pride in his 3 Tailored front and 
ss work. neck 
16. Reasonableness. (a) Very rea- 4 
2) sonable and understanding at all Body of worsted 
at times. (b) Reasonable average amount and Durene 
of the time. (c) Complete unreason- CUSTOM BUILT ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
ableness in demands and attitude al- | § Tight-ribbed skirt 
it ways. and cuffs 
Eh, Sane of Finasne. (a) Exctiams 1860 North Wilmot Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
sense of humor at all times. Witty and (Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co.) 
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able to joke about many things. (b) 
Average sense of humor. (c) No sense 
of humor. Very serious and cynical. 

18. Self-Confidence. (a) Very con- 
fident of what he can do. (b) Aver- 
age confidence. (c) No confidence in 
himself. 

19. Sympathy. (a) Very sympathe- 
tic at all times. (b) Shows average 
amount of sympathy. (c) Hard-heart- 
ed. Shows no mercy or sympathy. 

20. Unselfishness. (a) Very unsel- 
fish. Always thinking of the welfare 
of others. (b) Unselfish to an aver- 
age degree. (c) Extremely selfish. 
Thinks only of himself. 


21. Voice. Coach’s speaking skill 
concentrates my attention very well. 
(b) Speech about average in effective- 
ness. (c) Speech is ineffective and dis- 
tracting, making concentration dif- 
ficult. 

In what ways do you think the 
coach could improve himself per- 
sonally so that he could do a more 
effective job of coaching? 


Coaching Skills and Techniques 


1. Ability to Teach Fundamentals. 
(a) Does an excellent job of teaching. 
(b) Does an average job. (c) Very in- 
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ferior. 

2. Ability to Demonstrate Skills for 
Most Effective Learning. (a) Demon- 
strations very clear and instructive. 
(b) Average demonstrations. (c) Very 
inferior. 

3. Ability to See and Analyze Play- 
ers’ Mistakes. (a) Sees practically all 
mistakes and knows how to correct 
them. (b) Sees and corrects about half 
the mistakes. (c) Sees no mistakes and 
corrects none. 

4. Ability to Correct Mistakes. (a) 
Excellent. (b) Average. (c) Very in- 
ferior. 

5. Ability to Get the Best Out of 
Players. (a) Able to get all players 
to do their best at all times. (b) Able 
to get half of the players to do their 
best about half the time. (c) Never 
able to get any players to do their 
best. 

6. Ability to Work Democratically 
With Players. (a) Very democratic. 
Group makes decisions whenever pos- 
sible and carries them out. (b) Uses 
about half and half autocratic and 
democratic methods. (c) Completely 
autocratic. 

7. Ability to Explain Things to 
Players. (a) Explanations very clear 
and concise. (b) Average explanations. 
(c) Explains things very poorly. 

8. Ability to Stimulate Good Sports- 
manship. (a) Excellent. (b) Average. 
(c) Very inferior. 

9. Ability to Develop Good Team 
Spirit. (a) Excellent. (b) Average. 
(c) Very poor. 

10. Ability to Develop Leadership 
in Players. (a) Develops a great deal 
of leadership. (b) Develops an average 
amount of leadership. (c) Develops no 
leadership. 

ll. Ability to Make Players Feel 
They Belong. (a) Players all have a 
strong feeling of belonging to the 
team. (b) Players have an average 
feeling of belonging. (c) Many play- 
ers feel left out and rejected. 

12. Ability to Make Players Feel 
Important. (a) Able to give practic- 
ally all players a sense of importance. 
(b) Gives some of the players some 
sense of importance. (c) Gives no 
player a proper sense of importance. 
Never praises — always criticizes. 

13. Ability to Provide and Main- 
tain Equipment. (a) Has excellent 
equipment and keeps it in excellent 
shape. (b) Has average equipment 
and keeps it in average shape. (c) 
Poor equipment — poorly kept up. 

14. . Ability to Instill Self-Confi- 
dence. (a) Gives players a great deal 
of confidence in themselves. (b) Gives 
players an average amount of self- 
confidence. (c) Gives players no self- 
confidence. 
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15. Ability to Instill Determina- 
(a) Makes players very deter- 
nined to do well. (b) Gives players 
verage determination. (c) Gives play- 
rs no feeling of determination. 

16. Ability to Maintain Discipline. 
a) Always has the situation well un- 
ler control in a friendly manner. (b) 
\verage amount of control of the 
roup. (c) Has no control of the 
roup. 

17. Ability to Keep Players Inter- 
sted, (a) Interest always at a high 
evel. (b) Maintains an average 
imount of interest. (c) Players un- 
nterested and bored. 

18. Ability to Evaluate Different 
[ypes of Play. (a) Understands and 
-nows how to use many systems. (b) 
\verage understanding and know- 
edge. (c) Very deficient. 

19. Tries to Help Players Develop 
‘alues and Morals. (a) Tries to de- 
elop high ideals in the players. (b) 
Develops average ideals and values. 
(c) Develops low and poor ideals and 
values. ~ 

20. Helps With Personal Problems. 
(a) Helps a great deal with the per- 
onal problems of players. (b) Gives 
iverage help to players with problems. 


(c) Gives no help with personal prob- 
lems. 

21. Skill in Judging Ability of Play- 
ers. (a) Judges ability of the players 
very well. (b) Average. (c) Very infer- 
ior. 

22. Gives Players Personal Atten- 
tion. (a) Gives special attention to in- 
dividual players very often. (b) Gives 
average personal attention. (c) Gives 
no personal attention. 

23. Guards Physical Welfare of 
Players. (a) Gives excellent care to 
injuries. (b) Gives average attention 
to injuries of players. (c) Does not 
even consider the welfare of the play- 
ers — neglects injuries, etc. 

24. Accepts Suggestions and Con- 
structive Criticisms. (a) Very recep- 


tive and open to suggestions. (b) Ac- 
cepts average amount of suggestions. 
(c) Will not accept any suggestions 
— rejects them. 
In what ways could the coach improve 
his coaching skills so that he could 
do a more effective job of coaching? 
Some of the things I dislike about the 
coach are: 
Some of the things I like about the 
coach are: 
In general, I think the coach has done 
his job (a) Excellently_. _. 
(b) Good 
(c) Average 
(d) Poorly busca 
List below any other comments you 
may have: 





Infield Defense 


(Continued from page 13) 


Infielders should be trained to mas- 
ter the fundamentals of their own 
position before moving along to team 
play. When each individual infield- 
er knows his own position defensive- 
ly, then, and only then, is it possible 
to have a strong defensive infield. 


When infielders have weaknesses, 
these same fielding weaknesses show 
up as team defects which in turn less- 
en the confidence and dependability 
that should prevail between infielders. 
A strong chain of infielders cannot 
have a weak infield link. 
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Track in the High Schools 


(Continued from Page 27) 


squeeze into the “top ten.” 
Pacific States Lead 


Each year, in the analysis of the 
meet, we have included a breakdown 
of the country into nine sections and 
averaged the number of points on a 
state basis. The sectional averages 
are as follows: Pacific (37.6); Middle 
Atlantic (22.0); West South Central 
States, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Texas (18.7); East North 
Central (15.2); New England (4.0); 
West North Central (3.1); Mountain 
States (2.5); South Atlantic States 
(0.6); and the East South Central 
States, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Mississippi failed to score. 

Any attempt to compare one state 
against another, or one section against 
another, must be done over a period 
of several years, in order to compen- 
sate for a year of unfavorable weather. 
In an effort to see whether track per- 
formances are improving, we compar- 
ed the sectional averages for the first 
two years of this meet, 1947 and 1948, 
against the sectional averages of this 
year and last year’s meets. 


The Pacific Coast improved from 
30.1 to 35.2. The Middle Atlantic 
States of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania showed the biggest im- 
provement, going from 13.3 to 19.9. 
The West South Central States like- 
wise showed a noticeable improve- 
ment from a 14.2 average to a 17.5 
average. The Mountain States im- 
proved from 2.7 to 3.0, and the East 
South Central States from 1.1 to 1.8. 
The remaining sections showed a 
drop, with the decline being the great- 
est in the East North Central States, 
dropping as they did from 25.8 to 
15.9. The West North Central States 
dropped from 8.5 to 7.8, while the 
drop in New England was only from 
3.3 to 2.9, and in the South Atlantic 
States from 1.1 to .7. 

Another feature of this annual an- 
alysis of the meet is a study of the 
average times or distances. This 
year’s figure is compared with last 
year’s and with the previous five year 
average. The 180-yard low hurdles 
are not compared because only re- 
cently has this distance become the 
generally accepted distance for the 
low hurdle event. 





Five Year 

Event Average 1951 1952 
High Hurdles 15:32 15.28 15.30 
100-yard Dash 10.20 10.12 10.20 
Mile Run 4:39.01 4:38.88 4:37.54 
880 Relay 1:33.65 1:33.78 1:33.89 
440-Yard Run = 552.15 51.55 51.59 
880-Yard Run 2:02.1 2:04.0 2:00 
220-Yard Dash 22.56 22.36 22.52 
Pole Vault 11-54% 11-5 11-7 
Shot Put 48-5 50-3 51-2 
High Jump 5-8Y 5-10 6-0 
Discus 140-454 145-6 143-2 
Broad Jump 21-434 21-5 21-6 


From the above table, it will be 
noted that all of the field events, ex- 
cept the discus, have shown a steady 
improvement. Among the running 
events, the mile run likewise shows a 
steady improvement. Conversely, the 
880 relay had declined steadily. 

Lastly, accompanying the meet, it 
has been our pleasure to print the Of- 
ficial High School Honor Roll, as 
compiled for the National Federation. 
There are 125 names on the honor 
roll, and 64 or better than half are 
from California. For the last several 
years California has dominated one of 
the events. This year it was the 880 
relay, with all six entries being from 
California. Last year nine of the ten 
listings in the high jump were from 
California schools. The previous year 
showed six of the seven listings in the 
pole vault as being from California. 
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Pass Variations 
(Continued from page 16) 


passes to O5, cutting to the sideline. 
O2 cuts over Ol when O5 receives the 
ball. Then O5 passes back to O04, 
cuts over Ol at the key, and holds 
with Ol. When O5 gets to the key, 
O3 fakes to the basket and cuts out 
over the gate to receive the pass from 
O04. Then O3 shoots. , 


In the forward gate play, which is 
shown in Diagram 8, O3 passes to Ol 
and cuts to the diagonal corner. O4 
cuts to the original O3 position to 
receive a pass from Ol. O1 cuts to 
the key after the pass. Then O4 pass- 
es to O5, cutting to the sideline. O4 
cuts into a deep key and holds. O5 
passes to O2, cutting over O1 at the 
free throw line, and then cuts to the 
key alongside O04. O3 fakes out after 
O2 receives the pass, and then cuts 
behind the gate to receive the pass 
from O2 Then O83 shoots. 

Diagram 9 shows the guard varia- 
tion play. This play merely has the 
guards and forwards change positions 
so that the guards will play as for- 
wards and the forwards as guards. 
Then any of the preceding plays may 
be used. 


In the back pass, which is shown 
in Diagram 10, O3 cuts in to the 
base line. O4 has possession of the 
ball directly in front of the basket. 
Then O1 cuts straight for O4 to re- 
ceive a pass. O4 cuts behind O1 and 
receives the back pass. Ol1 cuts to 
the key after passing to O4, and O2 
cuts over Ol, after Ol stops at the 
key. As soon as O2 cuts over O4 at 
the key, O5 fakes back, and then cuts 
over Ol at the key to receive a pass 
from O04. O5 may shoot or start the 
play over by passing to the player cut- 
ting out from the original O1 posi- 
tion. When O4 passes to O5 in the 
original O4 position, he cuts to the 
original O5 position. When O5 re- 
ceives the ball, Ol cuts to the original 
O2 position, and O2 cuts to the origi- 
nal Ol position. On the pass-off pass 
to O5 coming out to the O4 position, 
the play starts over if O5 does not 
shoot. On the pass from O5 to the 
player cutting out from the O1 posi- 
tion, the play starts over. The play- 
er who receives the ball on the O] 
cut always makes the back pass. O4 
and O5 rotate the two positions and 
are the team’s best floor shots. O3, 
O2, and O1 rotate these three posi- 
tions. 

Diagram 11 shows the back door 
screen play. In this play O4 passes 


to O2. After the pass, O4 cuts to the 
base line. When O2 receives the pass, 
O5 cuts out to receive a pass from O2. 
O2 holds, and when O5 receives the 
pass, O3 cuts to the diagonal corner, 
and Ol cuts out to the original O3 
position to receive a pass from O5. 
O5 fakes to cut over his guard and 
then cuts behind him to the key. O2 
fakes behind his guard and cuts over 
O5 for the scoring pass. O1 passes to 
O2 or passes off to O4 who cuts back 
to his original position when O2 cuts 
over O5 at the key. O4 may shoot 
the medium shot or start the play 
over. On the pass-off pass to O04 there 
are players in the original positions. 
O1 is 03, O2 is Ol, and O3 is O2. O5 
is always O05; and O4 is always O4. 
O03, O2, and O1 rotate their positions. 

In the center cut play, which is 
shown in Diagram 12, O4 passes to 
O2 and cuts to the base line. O2 
passes to O5, cutting out. When O5 
receives the pass, O3 cuts to the key 
and holds. O1 cuts out to receive the 
pass from O5. O5 fakes a back door 
cut and then cuts over his guard for 
a pass from Ol. O1 may pass to O5 
or to O2 who cuts over O3 after O5 
cuts by, or he may throw the pass-off 
pass to O4 who cuts out to his original 
position as soon as O2 cuts over O3 
at the key. On the pass to O4, the 
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play starts over. O4 and O5 are al- 
ways O4 and O5; O3, O2, and O1 ro- 
tate their positions. 

The guard fake is shown in Dia- 
gram 13. O83 passes to Ol, cuts fast to 
the key and then back to the edge of 
the circle to receive a return pass from 
Ol. O1 passes and back door cuts his 
guard to the diagonal corner. Then 
O3 fakes a shot and tries to dribble 
by his guard for a shot. If O3 stops 
his dribble, O2 cuts over O5 for a 
shot or the pass-off pass. 

Diagram 14 shows the guard pivot 
play. O4 passes to O2 and cuts to 
the key. Then O5 cuts to the corner 
on the pass to O2. O2 dribbles out 
and passes to O5 in the corner. O5 


passes to O4 in the key. O85 cuts first 
and O2 second. If the defensive guard 
of O3 sinks too much, O3 should cut 
in to the base line when O4 passes to 
O2. The pass-off would be to O1. O4 
passes either to O2 or O5, shoots or 
passes off. O5 would pass off or 
shoot. O2 would always shoot if he 
received the pass. 

The center screen play is shown in 
Diagram 15. O4 passes to O2 and cuts 
to the base line. O3 fakes behind his 
guard and cuts across the outer circle 
to receive a pass from O2. O3 fakes 
a shot and O5 screens. Then O83 drib- 
bles by O5. As soon as O3 is even 
with O5, O5 cuts for a possible pass 
from O83. If the defense shifts, O3 
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passes off to Ol. 

In the guard screen play, which i 
shown in Diagram 16, O3 passes t 
Ol. Ol passes back to O3 and cut 
to the left of the basket. Then OF 
cuts out to the sideline. O4 cuts in o1 
a pass to Ol and out to the edge of 
the circle to receive a pass from O3 
O3 screens for O4. Then O4 fakes a 
shot and dribbles by O03. O83 cuts for 
the basket when O4 gets even with 
him. Then O4 passes to O3 on a de 





a 


A | 





DIAG. 15 











fensive shift, and O3 passes off to Ol. 


| dribble play. 


Diagram 17 shows the four-man 
O3 passes to O4 and 
screens. Then O4 fakes a shot and 
dribbles by O03. O3 cuts to the basket 
when O4 gets even with him. O4 
may dribble in and shoot. If the de 
fense shifts, O4 may pass to O3. If 
O3 stops his dribble, O2 cuts to the 
edge of the circle for the pass-off pass. 
When the dribbler passes off he 
screens. The original screener cuts 











DIAG 16 
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| DIAG. 17 





to the Ol corner, and O1 cuts to the 
sideline, O2. The dribbler always 
reens when he passes off, and the 
‘reener always cuts to the corner. 
O5 cuts from the key to the edge of 
the circle on the dribble, and he cuts 
back to the key on the pass off. ° 
The combination play is shown in 
iagram 18. O3 passes to Ol and 
cuts diagonally behind O4. O84 cuts 
cver 03,. Ol may pass to O4 if he is 
open. After O4 cuts by 03, O3 cuts 











DIAG. 18 











out to receive the pass from Ol. When 
O3 receives the pass, O5 cuts out fast 
and holds. O2 fakes to go behind his 
guard and cuts over O5. O3 may pass 
to O2 if he is open. As soon as O2 
cuts over O5, O5 cuts out to receive a 
pass from O3. When O5 receives the 
pass, O4 cuts over O2 for a pass in 
the key. If O4 is not open at the key, 
he cuts to the sideline for the pass-off 
pass. O4 dribbles out and the com- 
bination starts over. 





| ! 











DIAG. 19 
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In Diagram 19, 04, who is in the 
middle of the floor, passes to O2. O4 
screens O2. When O2 receives the 
pass, Ol cuts to the corner. O5 cuts 
out to receive the pass from O2. O3 
blind pigs or back door cuts his guard 
the moment O5 catches the pass. O2 
cuts over O4, and O5 cuts for the 
basket when O2 gets even with him. 
O5 passes to O3 first, O4 second, and 
off to O2. O2 may shoot or dribble 
to the original O3 position to start 
the combination again. O5 is always 
05; O04, Ol, and O2 rotate their posi- 
tions. 

Diagram 20 shows the double pivot 
play. O4 passes to O2 and cuts be- 
hind. Then O3 fakes behind his 


guard and cuts over to receive a pass 
from O2. O3 fakes a shot, and Ol 
screens his guard. Then O3 passes 
to O5, cutting out. O3 cuts over Ol 
and O5. Ol1 cuts for the basket the 
moment O3 gets even with him, O5 
feeds Ol, or O3, or he may pass off 
to O04, cutting back. 

The reverse cut play is shown in 
Diagram 21. O83 passes to Ol, cuts 
diagonally behind O4, and hesitates. 
OI passes to O2, cutting to the corner. 
O4 cuts over O3 when O2 receives the 
pass. O2 may pass to 04, but he pass- 
es back to Ol who holds ‘position. 
O2 screens for Ol. When O1 receives 
the pass, O4 cuts to the corner. Ol 
passes to O5 at the key and reverse 





Master Champ-equipped 
schools include: 


University of Wisconsin 
Louisiana State University 
Marquette University 
Denver Public Schools 
Wichita Falls, Tex., Sr. High 
Ft. Smith, Ark., Public Schools 
McGill University 

University of North Carolina 
Goshen College 

University of Chattanooga 
College of William and Mary 
Roosevelt High, Honolulu 

— and hundreds of others! 
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+] Thousands of combinations, with 
3-number dialing, protect the 
student — yet only one school- 
owned master key will open ev- 
ery locker! 

Here's the latest in padlock 
protection—tops in convenience 
and quality, yet in the bargain- 
price-bracket. It will pay you to 
consider Master. 

Write today, to Dept. 16 

















MASTER NO. 1500 
Long time school fav- 
orite. Constructed like 
Nad. 1525, but without 
key control. Master is also world- 
famous for laminated padlocks. 
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FOOTBALL CLOTHING 


AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 
Famous for Style, Quality 
and Outstanding Performance! 


Start the new year right . 


- place your orders early on 


football clothing for the coming season. SAND KNIT, con- 
sistently first with the latest in athletic clothing, offers a 
complete selection of the newest and Finest in Football 
Pants and Jerseys featuring all famous fabrics and styles. 
The Trade Mark SAND KNIT 
is your Guarantee of Quality! 


SPECIAL! 
Available on Request. 


538 S. Wabash Ave. 


1953 Exclusive Football Clothing Catalog 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


Chicago 5, Ill. 











PORTABLE BLEACHERS 


All details of design, fabrication and installation can be 
assured for early spring erection, if acted upon now. 

Whether your requirement calls for 5, 10, 20 or 30 tier 
bleachers, Berlin Chapman Company is well equipped te aia 
you in solving your seating problems. 


Berlin Chapman ALLSTEEL Portable Bleachers are designed 
in standard interchangeable sections and permit additions 
vertically and laterally to accommodate varying needs ana 
situations. They are of a semi-permanent construction and 
can be dismantled and re-erected wherever needed. 
changeability of sections makes storage and erection simple 
and fool-proof. Back of every Berlin installation are 44 years 
of engineering and fabricating experience. Write for com- 
plete information now. 
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DIAG. 20 











cuts behind O2. After Ol gets even 
with O2, O2 cuts over O5. O5 may 
pass to Ol or O2. O2 may shoot o1 
pass off to O3 on the opposite side 
line. 

We have described twenty-one plays. 
However, we could have described a 
hundred. There are four basic plays, 
but the variation of movement to ef- 
fect them or combinations of them is 
infinite. Most of the plays start with 
a three-in and two-out setup, but a 
great number of combinations could 
be made with three out and two in, o1 
a three on one side and two on the 
opposite side arrangement, or with 
breaks in the various figure eight 
weaves, or with any of the dribble 
weaves. The large list of plays poses 
a problem of selection, but it is easily 
solved. An inexperienced team uses 
just one play. When this play is in- 
effective, a new play may be substitut- 
ed. A more experienced team alter- 
nates two moves. Signals are never 
given. When a situation is stopped, 
a new one is substituted. A ‘superior 
team may use a fake, gate, or special- 
ty play the first time it operates a 
slow break pattern. If the boys are 
forced to pass off, the pass-off pass 
starts a basic continuity play. 

A great many teams are handicap- 
ped because they have a limited num- 
ber of plays. When the going gets 
tough, and their free play and limit- 
ed repertoire are stopped, they flound- 
er. Variation and selection wins many 
games. 


























DIAG. 21 
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USE Track 


(Continued from page 9) 


clay and 10 per cent sandy silt or 
sand. Two inches of a mixture of 65 
per cent bituminous coal cinders, 15 
per cent screened decomposed granite, 
15 per cent clay and 5 per cent sand 
makes a total depth of 19 1/4 inches. 
The 3/4 inch crushed rock was 
rolled with a 1500 pound roller, then 
the Palco Wool was rolled to press 
it flat. The 1 inch of washed pea 
gravel was rolled on the Palco Wool. 
Che reason for the difference in mix- 
ture in the top three layers is that 
we found it would take 6 inches to 
hold the Palco Wool down so the 
top 2 inch layer would not creep or 
roll up when rolled with a heavy 
roller. Each of the three top 2 inch 
layers was put on and rolled sepa- 
rately for the reason stated above. 


We arrived at the final mixture - 


by experimenting with different types 
to see just how much clay and de- 
composed granite it would take to 
bind the cinders together and still 
allow proper drainage and a solid 
running surface without having it 
get too hard. The decomposed gran; 
ite makes a fine binder and the clay 
serves to keep the surface from cut- 
ting up when spikes are used. 

After using the track for one sea- 
son it was found that the surface on 
the straightaway where the hurdlers 
work out was not quite firm enough. 
The hurdlers feel that they need a 
little firmer surface to keep the track 
from pulling out when they are going 
over the hurdles so we are adding a 
bit. more clay and decomposed gran- 
ite down the straightaway. This will 
make a mixture of approximately 
60 per cent bituminous cinders, 20 
per cent screened decomposed gran- 
ite, and 20 per cent clay. 

Most-running tracks are construct- 
ed around the football field where all 
water actually drains off the field 
onto the track. This is a very common 
fault and should be avoided if the 
running track is to have proper drain- 
age. In addition to the underground 
pipe drainage in our track, we have 





six large drainage basins placed at | 
intervals around the field between | 


the track and the football field. These 


basins are lower than the track and | 
field. To insure proper drainage and | 


runoff we have a 2 inch fall from the 
outside to the inside of the track. 
There are two inch holes through 
the cement curb at the track level 
around the inside of the track so that 
all excess water can run off and into 
the drainage basins. We found that 
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Nylon Racing Trunks 


WITH THE NEW 


CIRCUMFERENTIAL SUPPORTER 
OCEAN CHAMPION :- 
(TRADE MARK) 

Made of featherweight NYLON 


Waist, top and bottom stitched, will not curl; they 
shed water rapidly and dry quickly to a smooth 
fresh appearance. Meet all official requirements. 








BLACK * ROYAL a SCARLET 
DARTMOUTH GREEN 2 ORANGE 
STYLE 65—SIZES 25 TO 38 
$36.00 Doz. 


For years OCEAN CHAMPION has been the choice of leading teams. 
SWEAT SUITS, TERRY ROBES * LASTEX DIVING TRUNKS, ACCESSORIES 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 BROADWAY Send for catalog D NEW YORK CITY 1 











THE HIGEST QUALITY GYM TOWELS 
YOUR SCHOOL CAN BUY! 


_Performance is the true test of quality . . . and 
the long (350 to 500) life of McArthur Super-Gym and 
Super-Turk School Towels means the lowest cost-per-use 
towel on the market. And free towel repair service is 
an additional saving. It will pay your school to inves- 
tigate McArthur Towels and the McArthur School Towel 
Plan. Write today for information. 


GEO. M c ART Hi U it BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. . 
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Fills a need... 


Psychology of Coaching 


by JOHN D. LAWTHER 
Pennsylvania State College 


Tried - and - proven coaching techniques 
backed by up-to-date, scientific evidence com- 
bine with winning coaches’ observations and 
practices in this new, —_o text. It 
presents outstanding principles and methods 
ante to the teaching of many different 
sports. 

Essential fundamentals for teaching begin- 
ners receive thorough treatment, but greater 
emphasis is on the coaching of boys who are 
trying to qualify for inter-school teams. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
1. The Nature of the Coaching Profession 
2. Problems Related to Assistants, 
Facilities, and Equipment 
- Squad and Team Selection 
. Planning for Practices and for Games 
Teaching Sports 
Feeling and Emotion in Sports 
Handling Men 
Speed and Accuracy 
. Strength and Endurance 
. Form 
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333 pages. illus. 52 x 8” 
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KNOW HIS “TRACK IQ” 


FIVE STAR ....a screen test for 
Track and Physical Education of 
the five natural talent events. 


HJ--BJ--Shot--100--880 


100 cards and instructions at $4.00 per 100 
500 cards at $3.50 1000 cards at $3.25 


10% off if payment accompanies order 


JOHN T. CORE 


1224B W. Broad St. Richmond 20, Va. 








National—"“the world’s finest gym mat.” 
Send for circular No. 25D today! 
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with a 2 inch fall in 24 feet, the water 
drains off readily and there is not 
enough fall for the runners to notice. 

The cement curb on the outside is 
2 inches above the level of the run- 
ning track and 4 inches on the inside. 

The track is 24 feet wide all around 
except down the straighaway where 
it is 30 feet in width. There is a warm- 
up track 5 feet wide around the in- 
side of the running track. The warm- 
up track is made of the same mixture 
as the main track. This track was 
found to be very useful because it 
allows the men to warm up and it 
does not interfere with time trials or 
any of the other men who might be 
working with the watch. Also, it keeps 
all runners off the track after it is 
lined up for a meet. 

The sprinkling system on our track 
has worked out very well. There is a 
1 inch pipe completely around the 
track both outside and inside. The 
pipe is fastened on top of the cement 
curb and arranged in sections so that 
it can be turned at different angles. 
There are small spray outlets in the 
pipe which are spaced at 6 inch inter- 
vals. One-fourth of the track can be 
sprinkled at one time. The entire 
track can be sprinkled evenly in one 
hour. 


Memorial Field House 


(Continued from page 22) 
brought about through the efforts and 
co-operation of the school administra- 
tors, school board, town and towns- 
people, and the students. 

What was formerly garden, orchard, 
and vineyard has been turned into an 
excellent athletic plant through priv- 
ate land and money donations, school 
purchases, student subscriptions and 
donations, and city council purchases. 

The present athletic field was start- 
ed in 1916-17 with the purchase and 
donation of property to develop foot- 
ball and baseball areas. At that time 
locker space was needed for about 20 
boys. To furnish this space, tempor- 
ary quarters were set up in the base- 
ment of the Hartman School which 
has a rear entrance opening onto the 
field. Space was taken from the 
teachers and students of the grade 
school, but they were promised it 
would only be temporary. These 
temporary quarters were used through 
April 23, 1951. When they were va- 
cated, some 100 boys were quartered 
in a room smaller than a classroom. 
This room also included lockers and 
an equipment cage. 

As school enrollment and athletic 
participation grew, our facilities ex- 
cept locker rooms grew likewise. The 





field area was enlarged in 1929-3( 
and again in 1936. Tennis court 
and a fence with ticket gates wer 
also added. 

In 1941, eight 80 foot steel ligh 
poles mounting 130-1500 watt bulb 
were installed. This installation per 
mitted night football and softball. Ir 
1948, two additional 80 foot steel pole 
mounting an additional 30-1500 wat 
lights were added. The installatio1 
of the additional poles made nigh 
baseball possible. The cost of thi 
system was shared equally by the city 
and school board. 

With each expansion of the fiel« 
facilities, field house plans were dis 
cussed. However, it was not unti 
1945 that tangible plans were made. 

Richard Dean Arkins, a forme 
South Haven High School athlete, los: 
his life in World War II while serv 
ing his country as a navy fighter pilot 
His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Harry F 
Arkins, contributed $8,000 to a field 
house fund in his memory. An im 
mediate and intensive study was made 
of surrounding structures and plans. 
Definite plans were made to begin 
construction when the facilities best 
suited were found. Thus it was that 
construction began in the spring of 
‘1950 on the Arkins Field House. 

This building has now been in use 
for almost two years. It adds effi- 
ciency and dignity to the athletic pro- 
gram, and provides an incentive for 
the boys to succeed. The first team 
to use the new field house in 195] 
dedicated it properly by winning the 
conference baseball championship. 

The building is a two story struc- 
ture of cinder block construction, 
faced with brick and Indiana lime 
stone. Not only is it functional, but 
its beauty suggests a building othe 
than a field house. On the main 
floor there is a first aid room 13 feet 
by 15 feet, adequately equipped with 
cupboards, sink, and training equip 
ment, and a coaches’ room 19 feet by 
13 feet. The varsity dressing room, 
17 feet by 49 feet, is equipped so that 
more than 40 boys can dress comfort 
ably. This room also contains an 
area at one end for equipment stot 
age and a whirlpool bath. Off this 
room is an eight head shower room 
with push button showers which are 
timed to run one minute. The tem- 
perature of the water is pre-deter- 
mined. Between the shower room 
and dressing room is a towel room so 
that all of the boys are dry when they 
re-enter the dressing area. Adequate 
lavatory facilities are also provided. 

The main equipment room and 
laundry are also on the main floor. 
The equipment room is 18 feet by 12 
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ALE PATTERSON graduated 

from Western Michigan Col- 
lege in 1941 and since then has 
coached at Coopersville and 
South Haven, Michigan, High 
Schools. In ten years he has had 
three championship teams in foot- 
ball, two in basketball, and five 
in baseball. In addition to serv- 
ing as athletic director, he man- 
ages the affairs of the new field 
house which he discusses in this 
article. 














feet, and has work counters on each 
side with ten interchangeable storage 
bins underneath. On one side above 
the counter are 52 compartments 
which are used for helmet storage and 
towel storage. There is also an 
equipment window opening into the 
towel room through which laundered 
equipment is issued. This equip- 
ment is kept in especially designed 
bins for easy dispensing. To the rear 
of the towel room is the laundry 
which is 10 feet by 12 feet, and it con- 
tains a wash counter, double rinse 
tubs, double tub washer, and an elec- 
tric drier. 

On the second floor there is a larger 
reserve squad room 29 feet by 32 feet, 
a rack and equipment storage cage 13 
feet by 16 feet, and a 10 head shower 
room. The shower room accommo- 
dates 60 boys comfortably. In addi- 
tion, there is a visiting team room 
which is 23 feet by 25 feet. During 
the summer the visiting team room is 
used by the Recreation Department. 

Other special features of the field 
house include germicidal lamps 
throughout. The ventilation system 
changes the air completely every 
30 seconds, preventing odors. There 
are also large steam exhaust fans in 
the shower room so that moisture 
cannot get into the equipment and 
cause damage. 

We designed the racks which are 
used instead of lockers. Numerous 
types were designed and scale models 
were made before we decided on the 
one we wanted. From the scale mo- 
del the Wood Shop Department made 
the final article. The racks are so 
designed that full football equipment 
for 10 boys can be hung on each one. 
There is a steel support for a helmet, 
wooden shoulder for shoulder pads, 
and separate hooks and hangers for 
each item. No two items have to be 
hung over each other so thorough dry- 
ing is assured. These racks coupled 
with the ventilation system means that 
every boy has a dry piece of equip- 
ment to put on every night. We have 
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Thorndike—A Manual of 
Bandaging, Strapping & Splinting 


By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Chief Surgeon to the Department of Hygiene, Harvard University; Associate in Surgery, 
Harvard Medical Schoo! 


The proper technics of dressing, bandaging and splinting, with stress on the need for 
effective results and consideration of the patient, are given in this manual. Emphasis is 
on the principles of support, elevation, immobilization and gentle compression. Technic 
is explained fully and the text is amply illustrated with line drawings. 


2nd Edition. 148 Pages. 119 Illustrations. $2.00 


Drew—Individual Gymnastics 


By LILLIAN CURTIS DREW 
Revised and Edited by HAZEL L. KINZLY, M.A. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, Russell Sage College, Troy, New York 


This edition presents in simple, non-technical language, the picture of outstanding re- 
mediable abnormalities. Its objectives are the increase and equalization of flexibility, 
strengthening of muscles and readjustment of muscle control. ‘ . should be a part 
of every library of those engaged in physical education, and especially those in individ- 
ual gymnastics.”—Hygeia. (Today's Health) 


5th Edition. 222 Pages. 115 Illustrations. $3.50 


LEA & FEBIGER 


600 Washington Square Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS 


Nadens Natural Numerals plus built-in 
aceuracy insures maximum audience and 
player appreciation. Compact, simple to 
operate and maintain, a NADEN ELEC- 


\% 


EYEGLASS HOLDER 


FOR ALL SPORTS 
BASKETBALL e TOUCH FOOTBALL 


a TRIC SCOREBOARD IN YOUR GYM 
e BASEBALL e VOLLEYBALL PROBLEMS. WRITE FOR FREE DE. 
TAILS. THERE IS A REPRESENTA- \ 
e TENNIS e HANDBALL TIVE IN YOUR LOCALITY. 5 
F} 
— .— NADEN & SONS 
e GOLF e SOCCER, ETC. WEBSTER CITY, |IOWA 


Large or small, new or old, there is a NADEN 


Adjustable air buffered latex rubber tips 
fit any size bow ends—Easy to slip on ELECTRIC SCOREBOARD to meet your require- 


and off—comfortable—adjustable head- "ments. Send for our handy NADEN CATALOG. 
NO OBLIGATION. 
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14 of these racks all mounted on 4 
inch rubber tired roller bearing cast- 
ers for easy rolling. 

The storage bins were made in our 

Metal Shop Department. They con- 

sist of angle iron frame work with 
sides and bottoms of heavy gauge wire P 
mesh. The wire mesh permits com- 
plete ventilation and visual identifi- © 
cation as to contents. These bins are u 
also interchangeable and are mounted 
on casters. t 
PAhive Come (Wiketvated), Chie State, Pitburgh, Mortweettorn, tndiona, Co- The interiors of the locker and 2 
lumbia, ond hundreds of other famous athletic fields the country over are out- shower room are cinder block con- f 

Scots. standing of Scotts turf perfection. It's thick, healthy, deep-rooted struction covered with a cement enam- 
ree Aa cov te cunt etoenedsete aah Win en cleat tea | el finish. This finish is similar to 
EGE recommendations of our Tur specialists. No obligation, of course. * ; tile but lacks the mortar joints so it c 
© M SeHL & SONS CO, Marysville, Ohio—sse Pale Alte, Calit. cannot loosen or chip. It can be I 
eusiclenachetinethintinal Pees ~ 2 CE P __| washed or scrubbed down with a mini- f 
mum of effort. ‘ 
SEND FOR FREE 1953 “TROPHIES FOR CHAMPIONS” CATALOG Corota Suan e limes. eget ed ' 

, struction are various taping benches 
Authorized DEALER and training tables. Additional I 
SPORTS AWARDS COMPANY shelves and cupboard space will be t 
added as soon as they are necessary. t 
DEPT.SJ  429W.SUPERIORST. | CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS Another innovation is a coaching ( 
| bell. This is a large electric bell ] 

Sa SD MRED iE IAS eet bd | mounted on the chimney. The coach 
| leaves a schedule of his practice with 

NEW ITEMS IN EQUIPMENT For further information | the manager of the equipment room. 
AND IDEAS see Service Coupon | At the required time the equipment l 
room manager flips a switch, the bell 
| rings, and the drills are changed ac- 

NOTHER excellent coaching aid put out by cording to schedule. 

Huntington Laboratories is this handy 6 page With our own laundry setup we . 
folder which contains much needed information on are able to give the boys the best in 
how to line new and old basketball courts, prope1 clean and healthful equipment. Each 
preparation and care of gymnasium floors, and cor- boy pays a $2.00 equipment rental fee 
rect use of floor finishing and maintenance products. for which we furnish everything in- 
It is authentic and quotes all official basketball rules cluding T shirts, suporters, and two 
which affect the painting of basketball court lines. pair of socks per night. To get clean 
Copies are available free of charge to athletic and items the soiled ones must be turned 
school maintenance departments. Huntington Lab- in. If the boys are missing an item 
oratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. they are charged a small fee such as 


HIS is just about the neatest carrying bag to come 


on the market in a long time. Called the Model 


20 cents for a pair of socks or a sup- 
porter. This revenue, plus the rental 
fee, is used to replace equipment, pur- 
chase soap, disinfectants, and mark- 
ing equipment. 


T-200 Team Bag it is 15 inches in diameter and 25 
inches long, and will carry a complete football uni- 
form. It is made of vylan duck which is mildew and 
waterproof, and is washable inside and out. The 
bag has a leather name holder for individual identi- 
fication, and the bag itself can be stenciled. Can- 
Pro Corporation, Fond du Lac, Wisc. 
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Gymnastic 


EVELOPED through the efforts of research ex- Suppty Co 


perts and boxers, these new “Safe-T” gloves 
combine the use of animal hair and horse mane with 
latex foam rubber. In exhaustive tests these gloves 
proved that facial cuts could be reduced to a mini- 
mum, and injuries to the fighters’ hands eliminated 
completely. When knockouts were scored by these 
gloves, the recovery time was noticed to be consider- 
ably quicker. The gloves proved extremely durable 
and retained their original shape after many rounds. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2037 N. Campbell, Chi- 
cago 47, Ill. 
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Pictures in Coaching 


(Continued from page 20) 


our readers desired in the way of pictures we queri- 
ed a segment of them. The sampling convinced 
us of two things: first, the pictures should illustrate 
points discussed in the article; second, pictures in 


the form events should be the basis for a critical | 


analysis of the form used by some of the better per- 
formers. These are the two policies we have fol- 
lowed in presenting both our feature articles and 
our analysis of form. In regard to the latter, we 
have felt that by studying the form of several per- 
formers the points of agreement and divergence 
would be shown clearly. For the analysis of form 
we did not attempt to do it ourselves, but went to 
recognized authorities in the event or sport in ques- 
tion. For example, the 261 track and field pictures 
this past year were analyzed by such authorities as 
Cornelius Warmerdam, Tom Deckard, Frank Hill, 
Frank Anderson, Elvin Drake, Fred Tootell, and 
Jess Mortensen. 

We added one more basic policy to those out- 
lined above and that is the pictures, if they are 
going to accompany our articles, should portray 
the athletes of the coach writing the article. With 
our policy of being national in our editorial con- 
tent as well as our circulation this meant that we 
would have to travel extensively to get the pictures 
we wanted. In the past two and one-half years our 
camera has journeyed to New York, New Jersey, 
and Maryland in the East; Louisiana, Kentucky, 


1 Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 





COACHES READY 
REFERENCE SERVICE 
COUPON 


JANUARY, 1953 


As a service to our readers and for their convenience 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 


Service Department ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6856 Glenwood, Chicago 26, Ill. 


COMPLETE LINE 


MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., 23, 
Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2, 
Spalding & Bros., A. G., 1, 


See advertisement 
(] Free new 1952-53 catalog 
] Catalog 


See advertisement 


18, 19, 


SHOES 


(Free catalog and data on “BT” shoes 
(]..Information “All Star’ basketball shoes 
[(]_Information Riddell athletic shoes 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., 4, 
Converse Rubber Co., 31, 
Riddell, Inc., John T., 21, 


CLOTHING & LETTERING 


[] Free new 1953 catalog 
[] Information “Kahnfast” fabrics 


Champion Knitwear Co., 25, 
Kahn Co., Inc., Arthur, 40, 


} King-O’Shea Sportswear Co., 43, [] Information 


and twice to Texas in the South; California in the |! 


West; and to Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, and Ohio in the Midwest one or more times. 
The entire picture process from taking the pic- 


} 
) 


tures to the finished engraving is a costly process. } 


Yet, our number of progressive pictures increased 
considerably over the preceding year, while other 
publications in the field were decreasing the num- 
ber of progressive pictures carried. In the year 
1951 we carried 616 progressive pictures, and this 
past year 764 progressive pictures. This compares 
to the 328 sequence pictures carried this past year 
in the next coaching magazine. 

Obviously, with 764 pictures, and following our 
policy of including the pictures as part of the ar- 
ticle itself, we are unable to place them on alter- 
nate pages in order that the pages may be used on 


bulletin boards. We hope some day to be able to 


distribute reprints once again for bulletin boards. 
At the present time the high cost of printing and 
paper would force us to place a price on the re- 
prints which would be out of proportion to their 
value. The next best thing is to send tear sheets 
of the pictures to those who request them. We will 
send these free of charge. 


(1) Free 1953 football clothing catalog 


(] Information 


Sand Knitting Mills, 50, 
Yearite Sportswear, 44, 


TRAINERS SUPPLIES 


Athletic Products Co., 15, [] Information Shook athletic trainers 


knee brace 

Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 46, [] Information Vaseline Sterile Petrolatum 
Dressings 

Cramers, 41, [] Information Powdered Rosin, Firm-Grip, 


Dextrolabs, Dry Smelling Salts, Kleen- 
Ball, and Atomic Sock Pack 

Horn & Bro., Wm. H., 45, ([] Information hinged knee braces. ank- 
lets, and knee caps 


Niagara Mfg. & Dis. Co., 3, () Information Niagara Massage 
Seron Mfg. Co, 53, [] Information “Glass Guard” eyeglass 
holder 


GYMNASIUM & FIELD EQUIPMENT 


Arnett, Richard, 47, 

Baum’s Sporting Goods, Inc., 37, 
Berlin Chapman Co., 50, 
Everlast Sporting Goods Co., 34, 


Information Arnett starting blocks 
Information Milton Bleachers 
Complete information 


Information “Safety Guard” fighting 
gloves, “CHG” headguard, Oddo- 
guord,” and “Enseflor” mats. 


wpa he ee 





Fair Play Mfg. Co., 32, [] Information Fair Play scoreboards 

Gymnastic Supply Co., 54, (] Free catalog 

Hussey Mfg. Co., 40, [] Free catalogs and complete information 
Master Lock Co., 49, () Information padlocks 
i Medart Products, Inc., Fred, 35, [_] Free literature 

Naden & Sons, 53, [] Free catalog 
I National Sports Equipment [] Circular No. 25D 

Co., 52, 
Nissen Trampoline Co., 42, C) Free literature 
[] Free detailed bulletin 


} Nurre Companies, Inc., The, 36, 








TOWELS 


McArthur & Sons, George, 51, [] Information McArthur school towel plan 


BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 17, 1) Free new Louisville Slugger Bat Catalog 


RECONDITIONERS 


Ivory System, Cover 4, [] Add name to “Observer” list 


GOLF EQUIPMENT 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 17, [] Free new Louisville Grand Slam Golf 


Catalog 


FLOOR FINISHES 


] Write for full information 


(] “1952-53 Basketball Coaches Digest.’ 
Free to coaches; others send 50 cents 
handling fee 


Hillyard Chemical Co., 5, 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc., 
33, 


RUBBER BALLS 


Seamless Rubber Co., Cover 3, [] Information Seamless “580” basketballs 


TURF PRODUCTS 


Scott & Sons Co., O. M., 54, 
Soilaire Industries, 48, 


[) Information 


() Information “Rollpac’’ 


AWARDS & TROPHIES 


Sports Awards Co., 54, C] Free catalog 


SWIMMING SUPPLIES 


Ocean Pool Supply Co., 51, [] Catalog D 


NEW ITEMS 


Can Pro Corp., 54, () Information 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., 54, [] Information 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 54, See advertisement 


BOOKS 


(Enclose money where required) 


Core, John T., 52, C) “Five Star” 100 cards and instructions 
at $4.00 per 100; 500 cards $3.50; 


and 1,000 cards $3.25 


lea & Febiger, 53, [C) “A Manual of Bandaging, Strapping 
and Splinting, Thorndike, $2.00 
(] Individual Gymnastics,” Drew, $3.50 
Prentice Hall, !nc., 52, () Information, “Psychology of Coaching,” 


John D. Lawther 


Cevpon will not be honored unless position is stated. 
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Why the SEAMLESS 580 Basketball 
was Approved at Seattle Rules Meeting 


Reason Why #1 — This is the ball that 
was crushed to a thickness of 1-inch by 
16,890 lbs. of pressure—without sign of 
a rip,.break or blowout. 


Reason Why # 2—This is the same ball 
that was subjected to the equivalent of 
22 years of play in the U. S. Govern- 
ment Shaper Tester. 


Reason Why #3—Controlled “cover- 
wear” tests on the Taber Abraser proved 
the Seamless 580 tougher— outwearing 
competitive balls better than 2 to 1. 


Reason Why #4 — Exclusive Seamless 


construction, including KOLITE 
COVER —tougher than ordinary rubber, 
waterproof, scuff-proof. 100% NYLON 
WOUND CONSTRUCTION — multiple 
layers give ball greater life. Will not 
tear! BUTYL BLADDER — practically 
eliminates need for reinflation. 


Reason Why +5 — Praised by players, 
coaches, referees at recent Yale-Spring- 
field Game, New York-New Jersey All- 
Star Collegiate Game. Many others. 
A court-proved ball. 


Reason Why +6 —Leading coaches and 
athletic directors acclaim economy of 


580...“Saved roughly $325 during the 
last two seasons with the Seamless 
Kolite 580”...“We’re using a 580 
Basketball in its fifth year”. Yes, that’s 
economy. 


SAVE MONEY— ORDER NOW 
Order the money-saving, court-proved 
Seamless 580 Basketball. Never before 
was such a fine ball offered AT ANY 
PRICE. 

*Approved for play by mutual agreement of par- 


ticipating coaches. 
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THANK 
YOU 


Before saying our final good-bye to the old year, we 

at IVORY SYSTEM want to express our appreciation 

to the thousands of coaches and athletic directors 

whose continued confidence helped to make 1952 
the biggest yearin IVORY SYSTEM history. 


* a , 


As we look ahead to 1953, 


we pledge ourselves to jus- 


tify your trust by doing an 


ever-better job, and keeping 


the IVORY SYSTEM first 


o-- as always. 





